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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Baton and Brush (pp. 10-11) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The invention of the victrola and radio have brought 
music to the millions. It has stimulated a taste for sym- 
phonic music in thousands of communities. The organization 
local concert associations which made possible guaranteed 
@adiences has furthered this interest in music by bringing 
concert artists to the Main Streets of America. There has 
also been participation by all classes of people in perform- 
ing music, in symphonic and choral groups. 

Art, too, has gained a firm foothold in the cultural life 
of our people. Touring art shows are crowded with visitors. 
Contemporary art and old masterpieces are brought to the 
people. 


A LESSON PLAN 
AIM 


“To have pupils understand the role played by music and 
@t in the life of the community. 


PROCEDURE 


Socialized recitation; encouragement of planning for Na- 
tional Music Week (see Activity). 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Describe the role played by music in the life of Flint, 
Michigan. Be specific. 
2. What evidence have we that art is playing an im- 
role in the cultural life of American communities? 
specific. 


MA 


MOTIV ATION 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow once said: “Music is the 
ersa] language of mankind.” What did he mean. 


PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 

i. Industrial workers who are skilled mechanics rarely 
any talent or interest in symphonic music. Do you 
® with that statement? Explain. (Flint, Michigan, the 


home of General Motors, has a local symphony orchestra 
and many bands. There is also a local opera company in 
which the workers participate.) 

2. What role does the local recreation department play 
in bringing music to the community? (In most cities the 
local recreation department arranges for concerts and or- 
ganizes the music program.) 

3. If you were a high official in your city, how could you 
justify the expenditure of city funds to encourage a musical 
program for the citizens? (Good music contributes to a 
happy life; it raises the cultural level of the community; it 
engages citizens in worthwhile activity which contributes 
to unity.) 

4. How has the Industrial Revolution influenced the com- 
munity’s taste for music? (The application of invention to 
the entertainment field made possible the phonograph, 
radio, and talking pictures.) 

5. The great love for music, demonstrated by communi- 
ties big and small, made it possible to bring Carnegie Hall 
to Main Street. Explain. (Local citizens formed concert 
associations. Membership entitled them to hear celebrated 
artists during the year. The guaranteed audience made it 
profitable for concert managers to bring artists to all parts 
of the country.) 2 

6. Although interest in music has increased greatly in 
American communities, there has been no similar interest 
in painting. Do you agree? Explain. (More than 50 million 
Americans saw touring art shows in 1946. Original works 
by great painters shuttle from museum to museum.) 


SUMMARY 


Art has been described by some people as “highbrow 
stuff.” On the basis of our discussion would you agree that 
art and music are “highbrow”? 


ACTIVITY 


National Music Week begins with the first Sunday in 
May, every year. Music Week provides a setting in which 
to impress upon the local public the value of the work 
being done in the schools, 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


April 7, 1947 
India’s Destiny: Freedom —or Fragments? (U. N. 
Series). 


A Place to Play: Recreation in Yourtown 


Series). 


“King Cotton” —Is His Throne Wobbling? (Product 
Series). . 


(Civics 











1. Present an all-public-school-music concert. Suggestions 
for planning may be obtained from the National Music 
Week Committee, 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

2. Special music programs in the classroom, allowing 
students to plan, announce, and take complete charge. 

3. Assembly programs: (a) sings; (b) programs pre- 
sented by some local music club or organization; (c) ad- 
dresses on music. 

4. Study of biographies of composers. Interest can be 
created through the study of living artists, of bands, orches- 
tras, etc. Units of work may be completed during Music 
Week and prizes given for the best scrap book. Infermation 
may be secured from broadcasting companies and current 
magazines. 


REFERENCES 


Issues of Recreation magazine have at least one article on 
music or art in every issue. 

“Music Comes Home,” by N. Slonimsky, The Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, Dec. 21, 1946, p. 4. 

“A Carnegie Hall in Every Town,” by D. Nugent, Coro- 
net, Jan. 47, p. 100. 

“Art Intrigues Youth,” by R. Fleming, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, Nov. 30, ’46, p. 12. 

“The Newark Museum’s Summer Program for Young 
People,” by M. Holzhauer, School Arts, May *46, p. 300. 

“Art Comes to the People,” by V. C. Hinton, School Arts, 
Jan. ’47, p. 164. 


Know Your World: Korea (pp. 5-6) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The Koreans are an ancient people with a tradition of 
independence. In the 3rd century A.D., they taught the 
primitive Japanese how to make paper and porcelain, and 
ty read the Chinese and Korean classics. Early in the 20th 
century, Korea was conquered by the Japanese, who re- 
mained in power until the end of World War II. Resistance 
within Korea was overcome, but a provisional Korean gov- 
ermment was maintained abroad, although not recognized 
by the United Nations. At present Korea is divided into 
two zones which are occupied by Russia and the United 
States. Korea has been promised independence within five 
years, but prospects are not good due to inability of Rus- 
sian and American occupation forces to reach agreement. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1, Outline the relations between Korea and Japan fro 
the 3rd century A.D. to the end of World War II. 

2. Compare American and Russian occupation force pol 
icy in Korea. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What part have the Japanese played in Korean life 
during the 20th century? (Japs conquered Korea in 1910 
and changed the name to Chosen. They seized Korean in- 
dustries.and farms and tried to “Japanize” Korea.) 

2. Compare Korean resistance to the Japanese with! 
American resistance to the British in 1776. (Koreans sought 
independence; sabotaged Japanese army of occupation; 
drew up a Declaration of Independence; organized a pros 
visional government in China.) : 

3. What evidence is there that the Big 5 have agreed to 
grant independence to Korea? (F.D.R., Chiang and) 
Churchill signed the Cairo Declaration of 1943 which 
pledged independence to Korea; in 1945, the U. S. and 
Russia pledged independence to Korea within 5 years.) 

4. Why do the Russians want Korea to be friendly to 
them? (North Korea is a short distance from the vital Russ 
sian port of Vladivostok; it provides air bases which would 
help to control] China and be within striking distance of 
Japan.) 

5. If you were a Korean, what national resources could 
you point to as justification for the country’s ability te 
maintain independence? (Good supplies of coal, iron, wolf 
ram, copper, lead, zinc, bauxite, mica, gold, graphite, wate 
power, fish, farm lands.) 

6. If you were a Korean peasant in the Russian zone 
what would your attitude toward the Russians be? (Rug 
sians confiscated large estates of a few Koreans and Jag 
landlords and divided them among the heavily taxed tenar 
farmers. ) 

7. What mistake did American occupation forces mak 
in trying to win Korean support? (Hated Japanese troop 
were maintained for months as police in the zone.) How 
are American occupation forces trying to establish dem@ 
cratic government in Korea? (Free elections have bee 
held.) 

8. The Koreans are a young people who were first ¢ 
ized by the Japanese. Do you agree? Defend your answer 
(In the third century A.D. Koreans taught the primitivl 
Japanese how @® make paper and porcelain, cultivate silk 
worms, and to read Chinese and Korean classics.) 


REFERENCES 
Harper's Magazine, Jan. ’47. 
Saturday Evening Post, August 31, *46. 


Current History, November *46. 
World Week, Oct. 8, ’45; Jan. 10, ’44. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 12) 


I. Korea: 1. Japan; 2. China; 3. Cairo; 4. five; 5. Russia 
U. S.; 6. Vladivostok; 7. land; 8. Japanese. 

II. Iran: 1.d; 2. d; 3. a; 4. b; 5. c; 6. a; 7. c; 8. a; 9. a; 1G 

Ill. 1. Chiang Kai-shek; 2. Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
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Top; Solid Point Xpert 22 L. R.—Bottom; Hollow Point Super-X 22 L. R..;. Both shown larger thorn actual sizes 


HERE'S WHY... Take the long range power-house punch of 
Super-X for small game and pest shooting... its Lubaloy-coated 
hollow point bullet rips through space at 1400 feet per second as 
it leaves your gun muzzle. When it hits, it mushrooms like a big- 
game bullet. It leaves the rifle bore clean—prolongs its life because 
of Western’s greaseless, invisible wax bullet coating, 


Next time you blaze away at tin cans, wood blocks or paper targets 
(with high bank or other safe back stop), enjoy the accuracy of 
Xpert 22’s. You pay no price premium, but look at the “extras”? 
e+. Western smokeless powder, Western non-corrosive priming; 
Western brass cases. 


See your dealer for all types of Western Ammunition. 


POWER-HOUSE PUNCH 


Photograph shows the effect of the 
SUPER-X 22 L. R. hollow point bullet 
fired into a cake of soap. Controlled 
expansion produces maximum mush- 
rooming. The cavity in the SUPER-X 
hollow point bullet is exactly the right 
size and shape to assure the most 
effective expansion after the bullet_haa 












#REE: Information on effective loads for all types of shooting. Write for Western 
Ammunition Handbook. Address Dept. 42-A Western Cartridge Company, East 
Alton, Illinois, Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


‘ 


INDUSTRIES 
WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION mc. 





CARTRIDGES e SHOT SHELLS e TRAPS AND TARGETS 
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2 ar / You Please! 


« « « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Scholastic Magazines, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We want to 
know what’s on your mind. Other read. 
ers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 


I would like to express my sincere 
appreciation, first as an American cit- 
izen, secondly as a Negro, and lastly as 
an individual, for the many articles that 
have appeared in your magazine relat- 
ing to tolerance—not only for the 
Negro, but for all minorities. 

I am sure that the thousands of boys 
and girls who read your magazine will 
acquire some knowledge of the pressing 
racial issues_in America today. 

Robert Everett 

Miller High School 

Detroit, Michigan 
S ag = 

TIn-your March 3 “Say What You 
Please” you used the phrase, Et tu 
Publie. This would be heresy in any 
Latin class. If you will dust the cobwebs 
off your Lat grammar, you will find 
that the vocative singular of “ius” words 
is “i.” Accordingly, the vocative of 
Publius. should be Publi. . 

Daniel Pokornowsk 
Little Seminary 
Buffalo, New York 
am 
' ‘Ixtysay orfay ilversay ollarsday otay 
ethay anmay omfray uffalobay! Orec- 
ctay! 
® * & 

I found your “Boy datés Girl” article 
in the Feb. 17 issue to contain some of 
the most intelligent advice I've ever 
read on the growing problem of re 
ligion on dates, Let’s have more such 
articles. 

Fred Mintz 
West High Schod 
Madison, Wis. 

= = e 

A letter in your March 8 issue ob 
jected to your having reprinted a Caruso 
joke that appeared in your magazine 
1938. If a good joker doesn’t tell the 
same joke twice in one day — let alone 
twice in nihe years — there is something 
wrong. If a song comes back from the 
"20s or *30s to regain its popularity, 
most people say, “Thanks for the mem- 


9, Say What , 








ory.” Seems as if it should work the 
same way with a good joke. aa 
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MARKS OF MATURITY: I 


| ed week we suggested that the key to the solution of our great 

social problems, including how to prevent wars, is to multiply 
the number of “mature” people in the world. And we promised to 
outline in future issues a series of six simple standards or tests which 
make up the definition of maturity proposed by Dr. Edward A, 
‘Strecker and other distinguished psychiatrists. 

Here, then, is the first of these marks of maturity. A mature per- 

son, say these experts, has STICK-TO-IT-IVENESS. 

Stick-to-it-iveness is the ability to stick to a job, to work at it, no 
matter what the obstacles, until it is finished. It’s the persistence, the 
determination, the will power to drive through to a goal you have 
set up in advance in everything you do. 

In golf or tennis or baseball] the player who wants to make a good 
drive or forehand stroke or base hit must learn to “follow-through.” 
It’s the same thing with any other worthwhile accomplishment — 
we cannot quit until we have completed what we set out to do. 
A fellow who gets a reputation for starting innumerable schemes, 
for flitting from one bright idea to another, but never finishing any 
of them, is not a very useful person to have around. And you can 
be pretty sure that when something important is in the wind, he 


“ will not be picked for the job. 


When we lose interest, give up, and then turn to something else the 
minute the going gets hard, we are stil] in the baby stage. Naturally 
our bodies will get tired, our minds refuse to work, the weather 
hits a mean streak, our tools break down, and unsympathetic peo- 
ple often get in our way. We have to learn to expect these obstacles. 
We have to endure unpleasantness, discouragement, and even hard- 
ship. The trick is to refuse the easy temptation to pity ourselves. Of 
course we'll take a tumble once in a while. But let’s pick ourselves 
up again, go everlastingly on trying, and stick to it until we finsh 
the job. 

There’s a shy little lady in New York named Elizabeth Achelis. 
She was born to a life of ease and comfort. Twenty years ago she 
became passionately interested in calendar reform. She made a 
deep scientific study of the subject and decided on one method 
called the World Calendar. It calls for 12 months of 30 davs each, 
except for the first month of each quarter which has 31. The last 
day of each year, between December and January, is a Year-End 
Holiday. The World Calendar would have many great advantages 
for businessmen, for scientists, and for ordinary people generally. 


Miss Achelis has worked incessantly at publicizing the need for 
a new World Calendar. She buttonholed politicians, diplomats, and 
executives. She hounded the League of Nations, Congress, and the 
United Nations. She moved to a small hotel suite and established 
offices for the World Calendar Association. She has spent most of her 
personal fortune on promoting it. She expects to see the World 
Calendar universally adopted before she dies. 


How do vou rate on stick-to-it-iveness? Do you finish your job in 
spite of every tough break? If vou do, then you" have a good right 
to begin to call yourself “mature.” 


Next week: Carry More Than Your Share. 


OUR FRONT COVER. The flowering of music National Youth Administration project, — 
and: art in our communities was grectly M--v local governments ore now using — 
stimulated by Federal Government support their funds for cultural programs. a 
of cultural activities during the depression. 1943, 31 larae cities spent more thon 

The harpist on our cover was aided by a a million dollars to cid music activities 











SEEING HISTORY THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


REFRIGERATION 













GSE OF ICE FOR PRESERVING FOOD 
HAS BEEN KNOWN TO MAN FOR 
ENTURIES, BUT NOT WIDELY USED. 
LONDON iN THE 1600’S... 


AMERICA IN THE 1700'S... gegrrers 
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WILL KEEP OUR BUTTER 
AND CREAM FRESH. 


y// PR OUR SPRING RUNNING 
Y7 EV" THROUGH THESE TROUGHS } 
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By THE EARLY 1800'S NEW ENGLANDERS 
WERE CUTTING ICE FROM PONDS IN THE 
WINTER AND STORING IT IN THEIR CELLARS 
WITH FOOD. 













































AVIS FIRST SHIPMENT WAS 
1806. FREDERIC eee =“ 
HAD AN IDEA... \. : 









| WANT TO SHIP ICE 
FROM OUR PONDS TO 
MARTINIQUE AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
WHERE THERE IS NO ICE 
THIS 1S THE START OF A 
GREAT BUSINESS ! 


= => yOu’RE OUT OF 
=e Sete YOUR MIND. BUT YOU 
CAN CHARTER MY SHIP 


IF YOU'VE THE MONEY. 


ee | 
EATING ICE CREAM IN 
NEW ORLEANS, 18 21. 











ICE CREAM. \_DID YOu SAY IT’S CALLED? 
WE MAKE IT WITH 
ICE FROM NEW 








A SUCCESS. 
THIS 1S DELICIOUS. wHat 





ENGLAND. YOU 
SHOULD TRY 














Tv0OR'S SHIPS CARRIED ICE TO MARTINIQUE, CUBA, NEW ORLEANS, THE EAST 
AND WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, SAN FRANCISCO, PERSIA, AND INDIA! 
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EXPERIMENTS, 
TUDOR FOUND 
THAT NEW 






/N 1834, JACOB PERKINS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
PRODUCED A MACHINE WHICH WOULD MAKE ICE. 





BRINE CIRCULATES 
THROUGH THE PIPES AND 
FORMS ICE IN BOXES 
FILLED WITH WATER. 
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WE‘LL BE ABLE TO MAKE 
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ICE RETARDED OTHER INVENTORS AT HOME AND ABROAD MADE IM- 
ITS MELTING PORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION. 

















PEOPLE BOUGHT BIG CAKES OF ICE AND PUT THEM IN ICE BOXES 
IN THEIR KITCHENS. ICE BOXES KEPT FOOD FROM SPOILING. 









BY PRESERVING FOOD SUPPLIES. 















OLD - STYLE MODE RN 
ICE BOX EF RIGERATOR 





Bul MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS MAKING THEIR OWN 
ICE BECAME MORE POPULAR. THEY WERE FIRST INTRODUCED 
IN THE 1900'S, BECAME WIDELY USED AFTER 1925. 








MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION HELPED WIN WORLD WAR II 
REFRIGERATION UNITS 
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Press Association, Ine. 
Koreans want freedom. Here are some of the 650,000 
in a parade at Seoul to protest Allied trusteeship. 


ORLD WAR II has left America with a frontier 
WW: the mainland of Asia, Across the middle of 

Korea, GI Joe is face to face with Comrade 
Ivan. 

Korea is the only part of the world occupied jointly by 
Russian and American troops, without the aid of any of 
their wartime allies. The soldiers are supposed to be there 
only temporarily, until Korea is unified and ready for in- 
dependence under a native government. But Korea is no 
closer to union or independence today than it was a year 
ago. ‘ 

The Americans insist that all Koreans, no matter what 
their politics, be allowed to help set up their future govern- 
ment. But the Russians won’t have anything to do with 
Koreans who oppose the Soviet occupation. A good many 
Koreans say, “a plague on both your houses,” and demand 
that both powers get out and leave them alone. 

For Koreans are very jealous of their liberty. They en- 
joyed almost complete independence for 500 years, under 
a single dynasty of kings. Then, late in the 19th century, 
Japan increased its influence in Korea until in 1910 the 
Japanese annexed it to their Empire. 


The Fight for Freedom Begins 


The Japanese did their best to “Japanize” Korea. They 
changed its name to “Chosen,” seized the industries and 
most large farms, and tried to wipe out the ancient Korean 
culture (from which Japan’s own civilization had been 
copied hundreds of years before). Koreans struck back 
with defiance and sabotage, and even assassinated a Jap- 
anese premier. 

Hopeful of liberty after the first World War, Koreans 
issued a Declaration of Independence in 1919, Japan re- 
plied with ruthless repression, including the slaughter of 
6,000 unarmed villagers. Hundreds of Koreans went into 
exile. Two of the exiles, Kim Koo and Syngman Rhee, led 
in organizing a “Provisional Government of the Republic of 
Korea.” It has been carrying on propaganda ever since in 
behalf of a free Korea. ; 

This “Provisional Government” declared war on Japan 
tight after Pearl Harbor. It organized free Korean troops 
who fought with the Allies. The United States never rec- 
ognized this group as a legal government, for we expected 


| that after World War I the Koreans would hold a free 


ection to decide on their form of government. 





Frontier in the East 


KOREA 


- 





First step toward giving the Koreans their long-sought 
independence was the Cairo Declaration of 1943. President 
Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek of China, and 
Prime Minister Churchill of Britain pledged freedom for 
Korea “in due course.” 


The Moscow Agreement 


Two years later the United States and Russia signed the 
Moscow Agreement, upon which the present administration 
in Korea is based. Main provisions of this agreement were: 

* 1. After Japan’s defeat, Korea was to be divided at the 
38th parallel of latitude into two zones. The Russians would 
temporarily occupy the north zone, and the United States 
the south zone. 

2. A national government for the whole of Korea would 
be formed, operated by Koreans under allied trusteeship. 

3. Korea would get complete independence within five 
years. 

Korea was divided and occupied, as the first part of the 
agreement provided. A Russian-American commission was. 
set up to arrange the second step: a unified government 
for Korea. That was a year ago. (Turn page) 
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The commission immediately ran into a barrier that has 
blocked all progress ever since. American members wished 
to let all Koreans express their views before the commis- 
sion. The Russian members refused to consult with Koreans 
who oppose the Moscow Agreement and the occupation 
that followed. Lieut. General John R. Hodge, commander 
of the American occupation zone, reports a complete stale- 
mate. He blames it on the Russians who, he says, “refuse 
to work with us.” 


The Russian Zone 


Today Koreans live almost in two different worlds. 

The northern zone contains most of Korea’s industry and 
industrial resources. Russian guards with machine guns seal 
the zone off from the rest of the country. They allow prac- 
tically no movement of persons or goods across the 38th 
parallel. Russia’s army of 230,000 seasoned veterans, is 
larger than the American occupation force in Korea and 
Japan combined. 

The Red troops live off the country. Nevertheless, Rus- 
sians have won favor with many of the peasant tenant- 
farmers, who comprise a majority of Korea’s population of 
25,000,000. For in the Russian zone landholdings larger 
than 12% acres have been seized and distributed to landless 
peasants. 

The only legal political party in the northern zone is the 
Provisional People’s Committee, headed by Communists 
Kim I] Sung and Pak Huen Yung. This committee has a 
share in local government. 

Syngman Rhee has charged (and General Hodge agrees 
with him) that the Russians plan to draft all able-bodied 
Koreans aged 17 to 25. Dr. Rhee claims that such a force 
would be Sie to impose communism on the southern zone 
when the occupation forces withdraw. The Russians say 
that the draft is for non-military service. 

The Russians have also been charged with sending com- 
munist agents and propaganda into the southern zone, to 
stir up strikes and discontent, especially among students. 

Why is Russia interested in Korea? A glance at the ac- 
companying map shows how Korea stands like a guard be- 





Associated Press Photo 


E dtiteon Red Cross clothing goes to Korean children. 


tween Russia’s port of Vladivostok on the east, and Russian- 
occupied Dairen and Port Arthur on the west. An air force 
based on northern Korea could outflank Manchuria, dom- 
inate the Yellow and Yangtse River basins of China, and 
menace Japan. Moreover, Russia has for years wanted an 
ice-free port in the Pacific area (Vladivostok harbor is 
frozen part of the year). 

We do not know Russia’s plans. But it is easy to see why 
she feels that she needs a friendly Korea, no matter what 
her future policies may be — for Korea could be useful as 
a spearhead for expansion, or as a shield to protect Russian 
areas in Asia, or as an outlet for peaceful trade. 


The American Zone 


The American zone is a rich farming region and its off- 
shore waters are famous fishing grounds. 

But today fishing is crippled by lack of boats, and farms 
cannot get the fertilizer which northern Korea produces. 
American State Department officials admit that Russia has 
been doing a better job of feeding the people in its zone 
than the United States has done in the southern zone. 

When they first occupied the area, “the Americans made 
a series of blunders.” So writes Harold Sugg, a former mem- 
ber of U. S. military government in Korea. Among the 
moves which he claims were mistakes were: 

We let the Japanese police our zone for several months 
(the Russians pleased Koreans by ousting Jap officials in 
northern Korea at once). Our occupation force was (and 
still is) too small, and untrained in Korean ways. We have 
listened too much, says Sugg, to Syngman Rhee, whom 
many Koreans consider too‘closely tied to the landlord in- 
terests, and not sympathetic to the peasants. As a result, 
we at first disapproved a coalition of conservative and 
liberal Koreans who, although mostly anti-communist, fav- 
ored redistributing the ]and. Lately the occupation officials 
have been more friendly to Korean liberals, especially the 
party headed by Dr. Kimm Kiu-sic, who was educated in 
the United States. 

What General Hodge calls “an interim legislature” has 
been set up in the southern zone. General Hodge appointed 
half the members and the other half were elected. 


What Should We Do About Korea? 
What of Korea’s future? General Hodge says: “I believe 
that when the Russians believe we are not out to take over 
the world, and when they realize we are solid in our efforts 
for a better world, they will work with us.” 

If the stalemate continues, however, America may face 
a difficult choice. Should we build up the American army 
in Korea? Should we build an army of Koreans in the 
American zone? Should we send a civilian governor there? 
Or should we withdraw and let Koreans of the southern 
zone protect themselves as best they can from the commu- 
nist-dominated north? 

The United States is pledged to stay in Korea until a 
united government is formed. Aside from our promises to 
the Koreans, we have our own interests to look after. If 
our relations with Russia should grow worse, a Russian- 
dominated Korea would be a threat to our occupation forces 
in Japan. It might also strengthen the Chinese communists 
in their civil] war with China’s Nationalist government. 

Meanwhile, Koreans continue their long campaign for 
freedom. Many thousands demonstrated and rioted in the . 
southern zone this month on the anniversary of their 10m 
“Independence Day.” 
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Worse than 
AW '? 


F the Nazi “underground” inside Germany come 





rumors of a new and terrible “secret weapon”: bac- 
teriological warfare. 

Last month American and British occupation troops 
rounded up Nazi plotters. Some of them talked of fighting 
the United States and Britain with disease germs. 

Allied authorities say these threats were just propaganda 
to get members for the “underground.” 

Nevertheless the incident brings a sober thought. In some 
future war, “BW” (bacteriological warfare) could prove 
more deadly than “AW” (atomic warfare). 

Airplanes might spread disease germs and insect pests. 
The United States has already developed a “mist bomb” 
which could scatter the germs of cholera or pneumonic 
plague. Airplane sprays of the bacteria causing botulism are 
possible, in theory. Rats could be released as carriers of 
bubonic plague, one of the world’s most contagious dis- 
eases. Guided rockets might attack our farms, by laying a 
barrage of germs or insects that destroy crops and livestock. 

So far as we know, bacteriological warfare has never been 








if Germs Go To War 


Science can already prevent or cure many of 
the diseases that “BW” might bring. Our front- 
line defenses against some of them are shown 
below (the symbol of the hypodermic needle in- 
dicates that we have a serum, vaccine, toxoid, or 
anti-toxin of more or less value to fight the 
disease; the pill-bottle symbol indicates a drug 
treatment. DDT is useful to destroy insect carriers 
of many diseases). 


Cholera, spinal meningitis, undu- 
lant fever, botulism, anthrax, 
typhoid fever, tularemia (rabbit 
fever), influenza, encephalitis. 
Also the cattle diseases, rinder 
pest and foot and mouth disease 


Psittacosis (parrot fever) 





Amebic dysentery, bubonic and 
pneumonic plague 


Po Co” Malaria 


Typhus, Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever 


No Defense for Glanders (disease of horses) 











Official U. 8. Navy Photograph 
Typical of the research by which science is learning to master diseases 
that might be spread by “BW” is the Navy’s wartime program which 
developed a serum against influenza. Here W. D. Won, pharmacists 
mate 2d class, injects the serum into a mouse inoculated with flu virus. 


successfully used. Ideas that work in the laboratory often. 
fizzle out when tried on a large scale. Even if “BW” works, ~ 
there is a very good reason why it may never be used. 
For if you cause disease among your enemies, the pestilence 
may spread back to you. Besides, scientists know how td 
control many contagious diseases, and are finding ways te 
combat others. 

“BW” may never be tried. But the U. S. wants to be on 
the safe side. We were warned at the beginning of World ~ 
War II that Germany and Japan were studying “BW.” In ~ 
1942 the U. S. Army and Navy went to work on the prob- 
lem. The War Research Service was formed, as part of the 
Army Chemical Wartare Service, and put to work at Camp 
Detrich, Md. Neighboring townspeople thought the plant 
was making only “colored smoke.” The project was so hush- 
hush that formulas were not written down. Workers had to 
memorize them. 

Other scientists conducted suite at the University 
of California. Laboratories were set up in Mississippi, Utah, | 
and Indiana, Nearly 4,000 technicians investigated the ~ 
worst known diseases. The program cost $50,000,000. Bs 

From what little has been announced of the results, we | 
know that the “BW” research workers: 


1. Learned how to “mass-produce” disease germs. 

2. Discovered how to tell when disease germs, even in the 
smallest amounts, are present in an area. 

8. Found out a good deal about airborne diseases, about 
the control of plant diseases, and about what makes 
humans and animals immune to some diseases. 

4. Prepared a vaccine to prevent'rinderpest, a cattle disease. 

5. Developed special clothing to protect human beings 
from “BW.” 

6. Isolated for the first time the toxin of botulism and pro- 
duced a toxoid to combat it. The botulism toxin is one 
of the most powerful poisons known to man: It is secreted 
by a type of bacteria that grows in the soil and is often 
found in food (especially string beans) whch have been 
badly home-canned. Nancy Gener 

















FF ALL the stories in the newspapers about Iran during 
the past few months were laid end to end — they would 
seem longer than that last hour of school on Friday 
afternoon. 

But don’t be confused when you read about Iran’s cur- 
rent troubles over Azerbaijan rebels, elections, and oil con- 
cessions. It’s just the latest round in the same dangerous 
three-handed-pame that Iran has been playing for more 
than a century. 

The modern history of Iran boils down to a fact of geog- 
faphy. Iran stands between Russia and the regions of Brit- 
ish influence in the Middle East. 






The Stakes in Iran 


Since the early 19th century both Russia and Britain have 
tried to get control of Iran. Stakes in this game are high: 
(1) control of the land routes from India to Europe; (2) 
seaports (Iran touches both the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean); (3) in the 20th century — oil. 

Most of the time Britain has held the high cards in this 
diplomatic game, although right now the Russians seem 
to have a big pile of the “chips.” Iran, meanwhile, has 
played shrewdly enough to keep her independence. Today, 
as a sovereign member of the United Nations, Iran can 
probably consider her freedom to be safer than for many 
years past. 

- As Iran defends herself against the great powers of today, 
she can look back many centuries to the time when she was 
the great power of the ancient world. 

Civilization dawned over parts of present Iran 5,000 
years ago. But the land was not united. Local tribes flour- 
ished and fell. Then, swift as a bolt of lightning, three 
great warriors appeared in succession. Cyrus the Great 
became a local king in 558 B.C. Within 30 years he and 
the leaders who followed him — Cambyses and Darius —be- 
came masters of most of the known world. 


\ 












IRAN 


Oil and turmoil 
in'an ancient land 











Iranian gendarme. Russia claims that 
H. N, Schwartzkopf of New Jersey, 
who trains the National Police, has 
made them an “American instrument.” 













Press Association 


Ancestors of these conquerors came from a region of west- 
ern Iran known as Persia. As a result, Westerners got in 
the habit of calling Iran “Persia,” although the natives have 
always called their country “Iran,” which means “Aryan.” An 
Aryan — beware of this word, which people like Hitler 
use very loosely in this modern world —is a person de- 
scended from a tribe that, in prehistoric days, spoke one 
of the Indo-European languages. Most European and 
some Middle Eastern languages grew out of the Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues, all of which have long since disappeared. 

When the bowmen of ancient Iran (or Persia) swept 
over the Near East only one people could resist them: 
the Greeks. The Greek army and navy 
kept Persian invaders out of Europe. 
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Middle East has 42 per cent of known oil reserves. Iran, already 
ucing 4 per cent of world’s oil, probably has vast untapped pools. 


pvodsh. ~ victory of Greek over Persian civili- 
zation. After he conquered the Persian 
empire in 331 B.C., Greek “carpet- 
baggers” ruled the land. Later Roman 
legions and nomadic Parthians from 
the east fought for possession of Persia. 
But the country remained an outpost 
of Greek civilization until the rise of 
the native “Sassanian” dynasty in the 
third century A.D. These kings revived 
the old customs, including the ancient 
religion of Zoroaster (which pictures 
life as an eterna] struggle between 
good and evil). 

The old religion and the old way 
of life were both swept into. the dis- 
card by a cultural eathquake in the 
seventh century. The Arabs overran 
Persia, and brought-with them the new 








From the New York Times 









religion of Mohammed. Most Persians — 
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Signal Corps Photo 
A busy shopping district in Teheran, lran’s capital. 


have been Moslems ever since. They belong, however, to 
a minority sect, the “Shias,” who believe that all other Mos- 
lems follow false leaders. 

Absorbing Arab culture as it had that of the Greeks, the 
Persian spirit blossomed anew. While Europe lay in the grip 
of medieval feudalism, Persia produced philosophers, scien- 
tists, and poets such as Omar Khayyam. Magnificent mosques 
were built. “Luster ware” pottery was developed. Weaving 
of the famed Persian rugs and carpets (which are still Iran’s 
chief expert to the United States) reached high perfection. 


Caught in the Scramble for Empire 


When a street fight is going on, an innocent bystander is 
likely to get the worst of it. So in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies Persia got hit by some of the punches which the 
Great Powers were aiming at each other in their scramble 
for colonies and empire in Asia. Czarist Russia grabbed 
part of northern Persia. The British replied by backing Af- 
ghanistan in its wars against Persia. British firms got special 
commercial rights in Persia. 

Then in 1907 Russia and Britain made friends temporar- 
ily. They agreed to leave Persia independent, but the 
Russians increased their influence over the northern part 
of the country, and the British, over southern Persia. 

The first World War found Russia and Britain still coopera- 
ting. Persia became a battlefield. British and Russian troops 
fought the Turks, who were allied with imperial Germany. 
The war ended with Russia weak and torn by the Bolshevik 
revolution. Britain now saw a chance to bring Persia more 
completely under British control. The Anglo-Persian Agree- 
ment of 1919 would have made Persia almost a protector- 
ate of Britain. The weak shah (king) and his government 
seemed ready to accept the arrangements. 

But the tough national spirit of Persia, which had sur- 
vived conquest by Greeks and Arabs and Mongols, rose to 
the surface again. 

First warning of the change to come had been the efforts 
of Nasr el Din, the shah to modernize his country in the 
19th century. Under his successor, new liberal ideas from 


_ the West, together with anger at foreign influence in Iran, 


helped bring on a revolution that ended one-man rule by 
the shah. In 1906 the shah had to accept a constitution. A 
legislature, called the Majlis, was set up. The Anglo-Persian — 
Agreement of 1919 resulted in a new outburst of national” 
spirit. : ind 
A young cavalry officer, Reza Khan, seized power. The 

cabinet rejected the Anglo-Persian Agreement. In 19257 


Reza Khan caused the Majlis to elect him shah. 


“Off with the Old, On with the New” 


Mustapha Kemal was bringing Western ways to nearby 
Turkey. Reza Khan set out to modernize his country, too. 
Ruling with an iron hand, he seized the property of the — 
Moslem clergy, set up an efficient police ( and secret police), 
built up the ‘army, started industries, expanded education, 
gave women equal rights, and broke the power of the 
nomadic tribes whose members made up one-fourth of Iran's 
population of 15,000,000. s 

Yet Iran is still poor and backward. Although Iran is one- — 
fifth as large as the United States, only about one-third of 
its land is fit for farming. Much of the good land requires 
irrigation — and there is not much water. 

World War II brought Reza Khan’s downfall. Afraid of 
Russia, he grew friendly with Nazi Germany. As a result, 
British and Russian troops marched into Iran in 1941. Reza 
Khan abdicated (quit the throne), and his son, Mohammed 
Reza, became shah. Under new leaders, Iran declared war 
on Germany and joined the United Nations. 

Teheran, capital of Iran, won the attention of the world 
late in 1943. President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
of Britain, and Generalissimo Stalin of Russia met there 
to discuss the grand strategy of the war. Among other 
agreements, they pledged continued independence for Iran, 

Carrying out the Teheran pledge, the United States and 
Great Britain withdrew troops. The new-born Security Coum- 
cil of U. N. faced a serious crisis last spring when Iran com- | 7 
plained that Russia refused to leave. Red soldiers finally 
marched home after Iran promised Russia an oil cgnces-: 
sion in northern Iran (see World Week, April 1, 8, and 22, 
1946). 

Iran’s turmoil continued, as pro-Russians in Azerbaijan, the 
province nearest Russia, rebelled and declared their inde- 
pendence from Iran. The central government quickly 
crushed the revolt, and held an election that filled the Majlis 
with supporters of Premier Ghavam. 

Watch for the next round in the game of Iranian power- 
politics: the Majlis meeting soon to decide terms of the 
Russian oil concession. 
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Associated Press Phete 
Father and son. At left, Reza Khan, maker of modern 
Iran. Present Shah (king) is Mohammed Reza, at right. 
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GOAL FOR. YOURTOWN, 


E could make such beautiful music together,” croons 
the soulful voice of You Know Who. 

' Hundreds of American towns take these words liter- 
ally. They really do “make beautiful music together” — in 
Orchestras, bands, choral groups, and other community 
activities. 

One of many such musictoving communities is Flint, 
Michigan. Most of the city’s 152,000 residents make automo- 
Biles. At the end of a working day, a good many of them 
exchange drills and lathes for violins and trombones which 
they handle with equal skill in the local symphony orchestra 
Or one of the many bands. Others leave offices and assembly 
lines to take their places in the Flint Choral Union or the 
Civic Opera Association. 

How They Do It in Flint 

If you live near Flint, go there this week. For $1.20, you 
may hear a top-drawer performance of Samson and Delilah, 
‘sung in English by the local opera group. During the pres- 
ent season, which ends April 9, the Flint Civic Opera is also 
presenting Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Driving force for music in Flint is the Community Music 
Association. Supported by the people through the Flint 
Community Chest, the Association has served as a clearing 
house for the musical activities of industrial, church, lodge, 
Schools, and other music groups since 1917. Anybody may 
belong. There are no dues. 

Flint has a regular series of symphony concerts, an annual 
Christmas festival, general community singing, and _per- 
formances by the Choral Union and the Opera Association. 
A music survey lists teachers, conductors, and professional 
soloists available to civic 
Tends out song books and other music materials, and even 
musical instruments. 

In many other cities and towns, the local government 
| itself sponsors community music programs. Usually the job 

“4s given to the recreation department of the city. The recrea- 


groups. The Music Association 
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City of Reading, Pa. 
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tion director often works closely with the music director of 
the public schools. 

School music programs, in fact, are almost always the 
core of community music. Many junior and senior high 
schools have excellent orchestras, bands, glee clubs, and 
operetta groups. The whole town turns out for their annual 
round of concerts. But in too many cases group-music stops 
with graduation. 

This isn’t true in Allentown, Pennsylvania. When school 
days are over, there is the Municipal Opera Company and 
the Municipal Orchestra — waiting eagerly for new talent. 
Organized in 1928, the Opera Company was the first in the 
country to be sponsored by a city recreation department. 
Last year’s audiences came from 68 cities and towns! Now 
the city has blueprints for a new amphitheatre for summer 
outdoor performances. 

“Without any doubt,” said an editorial in an Allentown 
paper, “the Municipal Opera Company has made a large 
contribution to the happy life which Allentonians may enjoy. 
But the biggest contribution is that gained by the hundreds 
of young people who are now members of the organization 
or were members of it in the past.” 


Community Music Was a “War Baby” 

Such large-scale organization of community musie is some- 
thing new in American life. We have always had church 
and school choirs — along with singing in the bathtub and 
But during the 
first World War everybody began coming in on the chorus. 


harmony around the piano in the parlor. 


At bond rallies and other patriotic gatherings, mass singing 
became popular. These “community sings” kept their popu- 
larity after Johnny came marching home, and many large 
choral groups were formed. 

From vocal music, it was only a short step to community 
support of instrumental music. People’s appetite for good 
music was being sharpened, too, by the radio and by phonos 


graph recordings. For the first time the best of the world’s ™ 
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| the housewives of Tallahassee, Florida, 





di music was heard by the millions instead of by the few. 


And for the first time famous concert artists were com- 
ing to Main Street in person. Ward French, now president 
of Community Concert Service, probably did most to bring 
Carnegie Hall to Main Street. 

He heard that 900 persons in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
had bought $5 memberships in a local concert association. 
Membership entitled them to hear four or five celebrated 
artists who were supplied by a concert management bureau. 

That was in 1920. Mr. French took to the road and sold 
the organized-audience plan to 12 Indiana and Michigan 
communities that year. By 1930 more than 100 midwestern 
towns had local concert associations which provided pre- 
paid audiences. Today the plan has reached every corner 
of the country. Through Mr. French’s Community Concert 
Service and the rival Civic Concert Service, Inc., more than 
1,000,000 persons in some 800 communities now hear lead- 
ing symphony orchestras, such “name” artists as Heifetz 
and Lily Pons, and many young performers on their way to 
stardom. 

More music-listeners meant more music-performers, as 
well as an increased interest in developing home-grown 
talent. During the 1930s local musicians got another boost 
through the music projects of the Federal Works Progress 
Administration and the National Youth Administration. 

Although Uncle Sam is no longer furnishing financial sup- 
port for community music, loca] and state governments are 
contributing more that $500,000 out of public funds. A 
1943 survey disclosed that Utah and North Carolina sup- 
ported state symphony orchestras. In addition, 83 large cities 
were setting aside from $600 to $100,000 yearly for civic 
orchestras, band concerts, community sings, or music activ- 
ities in general. Baltimore, Maryland, which has had a De- 
partment of Municipal Music since 1916, budgets from 
$55,000 to $85,000 a year for commu- 
nity music. 


America Discovers Art 


Los Angeles is one of the few other 
cities that has a special city music 
department. Organized two years ago, 
it is part of the older Municipal] Art 
Commission which acts as a “jury” to 
pass on architectural and decoration 
plans for public buildings: The com- 
mission also makes a determined effort 
to encourage local painters and scuptors. 
It has held exhibitions in its City Hall 
gallery, and is constantly urging the 
“city fathers” to appropriate more 
money for local works of art to decorate 
their offices. 

Americas 2,000 museums, however, 
are doing most to make the mass of 
people familiar with great art master- 
pieces of past and present. Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, 
reports that more than 50,000,000 
Americans saw touring art shows last 
year. 

“They bring as much pleasure to the 
school children of Austin, Texas, and 


as they do to the professional art critics of New York,” 
museum directors maintain. 

Just as touring musicians spurred on local talent, so tour- 
ing art shows are encouraging more people to wield paint 
brushes, charcoal sticks, and lithographic crayons. 


Scholastic Art Awards 


The fine work done in the arts by America’s high school 
students, through the medium of the Scholastic Awards con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines, has been widely recognized 
by professional critics. Sponsored by local department stores 
and newspapers, regional high” school art exhibitions and 
writing competitions are now held in numerous communities 
throughout the country. 

Today there are many schools with excellent classes in 
painting, clay modeling, weaving, and other art techniques. 
Students, as well as adults, may now get further art training 
in their local museums and libraries. 

Denver Art Museum «is famous for its art programs. 
People may enroll by paying $1 for an Art Museum Junior 
Membership, while more advanced instruction is given 
to adults for $2.50 a year. 

Last spring the people of Shreveport, Louisiana, voted 
additional funds to be spent by the City Recreation Depart- 
ment for an art program. So good was some of the work 
turned out in the first summer’s classes that an exhibition was 
held in the Louisiana State Exhibit Building. Now the pro- 
gram has been made a year-round one. 

On both the music and art fronts, millions of Americans 
are learning that this isn’t “highbrow stuff,” but a profitable 
and enjoyable way for everybody to use leisure time. 

If Yourtown has not done its part to bring music and art 
to everyone, it is almost as outdated as the dinosaur. Start 
putting on the pressure! 


City of Los Angeles 


800 young people sing for their neighbors in Los Angeles’ Hollywood Bowl 
during festival for National Music Week (observed May 4 to 11 this year). 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
to the stud 
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I. KOREA 


Complete the following statements by 
writing in the blank space the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence. Each counts 5. Total, 40. 


lt. The country which dominated 
Korea during most of the twentieth 
century was 





2. Koreans revolted against their con- 
querors in the twentieth century and 
set up a provisional government in 





8. Three of the Great Powers signed 
 -a Declaration of 
1943 pledging independence for Korea. 


4. Russia and the United States, in 
1945, agreed to grant Korea indepen- 
dence within ——___ years. 


5. Korea is occupied at the present 
time by two foreign powers ——__ 





6. North Korea is only two hours’ 
drive from the important Russian port 
a es 


7. Russians have gained support of 
Korean peasants by giving them 








8. A mistake made by American 
forces early in the occupation of Korea 
was to keep —_ 
policemen in the country. 





My score 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


ll. IRAN 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following sentences, indicate the letter 
preceding the phrase which best com- 
pletes the statement. Each counts 4. 
Total, 40. 


—_l. Recently Iran has had trouble 
in a northern province named (a) Bar 
luchistan; (b) Afghanistan; (c) Rooshi- 
kan; (d) Azerbaijan. 

__2. Since the early 19th century, 
two countries which have tried to gain 
contro] of Iran are (a) Sweden and 
Denmark; (b) Russia and Germany; 
(c) Russia and the U. S.; (d) Russia 
ind Britain. 


—3. Iran today (a) is a member of 
the United Nations; (b) is not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations; (c) has ap- 
plied for membership in the United 
Nations; (d) has been denied member- 
ship in the United Nations. 


__4. The old name for Iran was (a) 
(b) Persia; (c) Egypt; (d) Meso- 
potamia. 


—5. The major feligion in Iran is 
(a) Judaism; (b) Semitism; (c) Mo- 
hammedanism; (d) Christianity. 


__6. A famed export of Iran is (a) 
rugs; (b) cattle; (c) water power; (d) 
cotton. 

__7. The office which corresponds 


to “king” in Iran is (a) regent; (b) 
dictator; (c) shah; (d) president. 


__8. Iran is (a) one-fifth the size of 


the U. S.; (b) the same size; (c) 
slightly larger; (d) the size of New 
Jersey. 


__9. The capital of Iran is (a) Te- 
heran; (b) Jerusalem; (c) Belgrade; 
(d) Iraq. 


__10. An important product in Iran 
which has caused great rivalry among 
world powers is (a) rugs; (b) oil; (c) 
quicksand; (d) gold. 


My score 


Ill. FACES IN REVIEW 


The two faces below have appeared 
before in the pages of this magazine 
but they are again in the public spot- 
light. Can you recall their names? Each 
counts 10. Total, 20. 


1. He is the leader of the Kuomin- 
tang party in China and carries the 
military title of his country. His biggest 
troubles today concern inflation. 


2. He is the president pro-tem of 
the Senate and backs President T Truman 
on aid to Greece. 








My Score 


Total Score _____ 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue, In the 
parentheses to the left of the sentence, 

place the letter preceding the phrase 
or word which best explains the ital- 
icized word. 

( ) 1. But in hundreds of other 
towns, people take these words literally. 
(a) the exact words; (b) for granted; 


-. (e) dangerous threat; (d) musically. 


( ) 2. An unusually large number 
of workers can put down their lathes 
at the end of the day. (a) a machine 





which holds material while it is being 
shaped; (b) cares; (c) circular saws; 
(d) unfinished lunches. 

( ) 8. Many cities have been build- 
ing symphony orchestras. (a) large 
orchestras which play serious music; 
(b) swing bands; (c) small orchestras 
with highly skilled musicians; (d) band 
boxes for the orchestras. 

( ) 4. The Community Music As- 
sociation has served as a clearing house. 
(a) place where people are placed in 
touch with each other and with what 
is going on; (b) place where old in- 
struments and musical compositions are 
stored; (c) a place which is an example 





of cleanliness; (d) 
agency. 

( ) 5. A continuous music survey 
has been conducted for the last 25 years. 
(a) an inspection or search organized 
to find something; (b) unusual sym- 
phonic piece; (c) attempt to improve 
the community; (d) inquisition. 


an employment 
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choral, ko ral 

Carnegie, kar nd gi 
Picasso, pé ki s6 
Archimedes, ar ki mé déz 
Azerbaijan, a zir bi jan 
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It’s quite tough 
enough to be in the 
same school with 
the world’s number- 
one dumb bunny, 
but when you hap- 
pen to be captain of 
the baseball team, which I am, and 
someone presents you with that kind of 
player, tough just isn’t the word. 

It was this way. For the past decade 
or so Barron High School has been 
minus an athletic field, and the way 
we've wanted one has been pretty sad. 
So wouldn’t you think that when an 
old grad offered to donate one every- 
thing would have been lovely? Guess 
again. 

It seems Coach Kennedy was sitting 
in his office one day, all nice and peace- 
full when Mr. Charles H. Barnett 
walked in. Mr. Barnett has made mil- 
lions out of clothespins and he doesn’t 
generally go around dropping into 
coaches’ offices, so the coach sat up and 
took notice. 

“Ha, ha,” said Mr. Barnett brightly. 
“How would yo. like a ball field, 
Dutch?” (Dutch is Coach Kennedy.) 

Dutch said that, if Santa put a field 
in his Christmas stocking, he’d be 
tickled pink — no kidding. 










“Ha, ha,” said Mr. Barnett, the way 


he does. “I’ve decided to give Barron 
High a field.” 

He said it just like that, and Dutch 
told me the room started to go around. 
By the time it had stopped and Dutch 
had recovered a little, Mr. Barnett was 
drawing diagrams for the field all over 
the desk blotter, Well, of course, it all 
looked terrific to Dutch, and g 


By B. J. Chute 





Batty was so lucky he’d break the sidewalk if he fell on his head 


hanging onto his chair to keep from 
floating up through the ceiling when 
the blow fell. 

“Of course,” 
“Charles Junior 
team.” 

“WHAT?” said Dutch, not too tact- 
fully. 

“Charles Junior,” said Mr. Barnett. 
“My son. He plays an excellent ball 
game. I believe he’s only a scrub now 
—no doubt you are saving him — but I 
really do feel he should be on the nine.” 

Dutch didn’t say anything for a 
while. He just sat and thought about 
Charles Junior. Charles Junior is known 
as Batty and he isn’t a bad sort of guy 
at all, but Batty was never cut out to be 
an athlete. He’s the guy you can al- 
ways count on to run the wrong way 
for a touchdown, drop the ball in a 
tight play, and fall over his feet in a 
race. Until early this winter we all 
thought he’d done his worst by Barron 
sports and would leave us in peace, but 
he came out for baseball — and, boy, he 
was awful! 


said Mr. Barnett, 
would be on _ the 



















I like Batty, honestly, but I don’t see 
the resemblance that he does between 
himself and Babe Ruth. 

Well, Dutch never likes to drop any- 
one who’s really trying hard, so he'd 
kept Batty around as a sort of substi- 
tute. And then Mr. Barron had to 
breeze in with his offer of a field, and 
all steamed up because Batty, wasn’t on 
the first squad. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. Mr. Bar- 
nett wasn’t trying to bribe anybody. 
He just honestly thought that Dutch 
was overlooking a good bet in his won- 
derful son. Mr. Barnett meant very 
well. 

Anyway, as I said, Dutch just sat and 
thought about Batty for a few minutes, 
and the more he thought the worse he 
felt. But finally he said something cau- 
tious about testing Batty out as a sec- 
ond-string man. 

“Ha, ha,” said Mr. Barnett, only not 
so cheerily, “of course you know best. 
But I really feel Charles Junior’s place 
is on the team.” He then started toward 
the door, and Dutch could see the field 
probably vanishing with him, so he did 
the only thing he could think of. 

“Oh, but of course, Mr. Barnett,” he 
said trying to radiate enthusiasm, “we'll 
try Charles Junior out. He may make a 
very useful man.” * 

Well, the next day Dutch broke the 
news to me, and first I was all pepped 
up about the field, and then I felt like 
last summer’s jelly bean because Batty 
would be in my hair all season, How- 

ver, our first day’s workout wasn’t so 


ally hit the ball once. No one was more 
surprised than Batty. 

We hoped we could put Batty in for 
a few workouts in the outfield, shagging 
flies, and then, when Le showed up too 
bad, we could gently ease him bench- 
wards, trusting that Papa would be too 
busy with his clothespins to notice, 

But Trouble is my middle name. 
our third day of practice, there w r. 


~, Barnett waiting to welcome us. He 


greeted me very chummily and waltzed 
me aside for what he called a confiden- 
tial conference. 

Said Mr. Barnett, “I’m certainly glad 
to meet you, Toby. Dutch tells me 
you're captain of this splendid team.” I 
had my doubts about the splendid part 
of it, but didn’t say so. “Now, my 
boy,” he went on, “I want to have a 

(Continued on page (16) 


SHORT STORY 












THE MARCH 


U. S. FOREIGN POLICY TAKES A NEW COURSE 





What Happened: A new foreign pol- 
icy for the United States was pro- 
claimed by President Truman in an 
historic message delivered by him be- 
fore a solemn session of both houses of 
Congress. 

The keynote of the “Truman Doc- 
trine” was that this country will take 
action wherever necessary throughout 
the world to prevent the spread by force 
of communist totalitarianism. 

“I believe,” the President declared, 
“that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples” who are 
fighting against control by armed mi- 
norities or by outside pressures. 

“I believe”, he continued, “that we 
must assist free peoples to work out 
their own destinies in their own way. 

“I believe that our help shall be pri- 
‘marily through economic and financial 
aid which is essential to economic sta- 
bility and orderly political processes.” 

To put these beliefs into practice, the 
Chief Executive urged Congress to pro- 
vide $400,000,000 to Greece and Tur- 
key to help them repel “totalitarian 
aggression.” He also asked for authority 
to send American civilian and military 
advisers to those: countries. 

The use of any funds made available 
to Greece, the President stressed, will 
be supervised by us in such manner 
that each dollar will count toward 
making the country self-supporting. 

The President added that the offer of 
aid by the United States does not mean 
that this country approves “everything 
that the Greek government has done or 
will do. We have condemned in the 
past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the right or the, left.” 

“This,” Mr. Truman emphasized, “is 
a serious course upon which we em- 
bark. . . . If we falter in our leadership, 
we may endanger the peace of the 
world — and we shall surely endanger 
the welfare of our nation.” 

Early Congressional reaction seemed 
to indicate that President Truman was 
assured of majority support from both 
the Democrats and the Republicans. 
Some congressmen compared Mr. Tru- 
man’s message to the late President 
Roosevelt’s famous “quarantine the ag- 
gressors” speech of October, 1937, 
which was directed at the time against 
Nazi Germany. Some opposition was de- 
veloping from those who oppose our par- 


ticipation in European affairs, from 
those opposed to a “get tough” policy, 
and from those especially concerned 
with saving money. 

What’s Behind It: Although Presi- 
dent Truman did not met.tion Russia 
by name, it is clear that his message was 
directly aimed at that country. This 
declaration of policy came as the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers conference was 
in its first stages in Moscow. The con- 
ference, called to plan German and 
Austrian peace treaties, cannot help 
but be overshadowed by Mr. Truman’s 
speech. 

American decisions on Greece and 
Turkey were urgent because of the tight 
financial. position of Great Britain. She 
had previously informed the U. S. 
that she would be unable to continue 
to finance aid to Greece after March 31. 


What Is a Foreman? 


What Happened: The Supreme Court 
settled a knotty labor-management 
problem. In a 5-4 decision, the Court 
decided that employers must recognize 
unions of foremen or other supervisory 
workers. 

The dictionary defines a foreman as 
“a man in charge of a group of workers 


or of some part of a factory.” Does this 
definition put foremen on the side of 
the employer or the employee? 

Foremen of the Packard Motor Car 
Company believe they are employees 
entitled to be members of a union and 
t. bargain collectively on wages and 
working conditions. They are members 
of the Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica, an independent union. 

The Packard Company believes that 
foremen are “the front line of manage- 
ment” and therefore not covered by 
laws affecting lower-ranking workers. It 
was this dispute, already argued in the 
lower courts, which reached the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Court upheld an earlier decision 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
The NLBB said it found nothing in the 
Wagner Act (the Fair Labor Standards 
Act) which prohibits foremen from join- 
ing a union. Hundreds of cases similar 
to the Packard dispute are expected to 
be settled by the Court decision. For 
the Court minority, Justice William 0. 
Douglas said he did not believe that 
the Wagner Act covers foremen. If the 
Court’s decision is correct, commented 
Douglas, then vice-presidents of a cor- 
portation could form a union. 

What’s Behind It: Although no fur- 
ther court action is likely on the issue, 





Photo by Fein, New York Herald Tribune 
Maurice Kerby of Haiti, right, was among Latin American and Canadian 
teen-agers at Herald Tribune Youth Forum. He was guest of Jack Lamens- 
dorf, Hastings, N. Y. (See “Ricardo, Abre la puerta!” on another page.) 
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the position of foreman in labor unions 
is still being disputed. Labor legisla- 
tion before Congress may alter the Wag- 
ner Act so that foremen will definitely 
be excluded from its terms. The Court 
ruling merely decided whether or not 
foremen are covered under the present 
terms of the Act. 

Many employers see a danger it. ex- 
tending union benefits to foremen, be- 
cause these supervisory employees 
would then be “serving two masters” — 
management and labor. Labor leaders, 
on the other hand, feel that foremen 
should be entitled to the same union 
protection and benefits as other workers. 


Two-Cent Postcards? 


What Happened: If you're the type 
of correspondent who likes to write post- 
cards, your personal postage expense 
may be doubled. To help meet expected 
losses in the next year the U. S. Post 
Office Department has asked Congress 
to authorize raises in some postal rates. 
These proposed raises include: 

1. Doubling the postal charge of post- 
cards from one cent to two cents 

2. Raising rates for newspapers, 
magazines and other printed matter. 

3. Boosting the charges of second, 
third, and fourth class mail and pack- 
ages. 

The Post Office would also like to 
withdraw certain privileges it now 
grants, such as permitting congressmen 
to send large quantities of mail without 
charge. No change is requested in the 
present rate for first class mail — three 
cents for ordinary letters, five cents for 
airmail. 

The Senate Civil Service Committee 
is considering the requested changes. 

What’s Behind It: The Post Office is 
one of Uncle Sam’s big businesses. One 
hundred years ago, on July 1, 1947, the 
first gummed stamps were put on sale in 
the United States. The postal service 
itself goes back to colonial days. The 
Post Office handled thirty-eight billion 
Pieces of mail in 1945. 

But the income from stamp sales 
and mailing devices does not always 
equal the expense of running the postal 
service. Unless higher rates are author- 
ized, the Post Office Department figures 
that it will lose $288,000,000 in the 
year ending June, 1948. The new rates 
would seriously affect the production 
costs of newspapers and magazines. 








International News 


Asaf Ali is first Ambassador to the 
U. S. from India, which will gain 
her independence by June, 1948. 


“Nix!” ‘to Argentina 


What Happened: That Argentina is 
a bad place to visit is the summary of a 
report by nine returned visitors from 
that country. They are the official rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. They recently spent 
three weeks studying conditions in Ar- 
gentina at the invitation of the govern- 
ment of Juan Peron. 

When this Labor committee arrived 
in Buenos Aires, they were welcomed at 
a lavish reception but when they left 
“only one of two minor clerks appeared 
to say good-bye.” The guests found 
their host’s hospitality had soured be- 
cause the committee was too determined 
to get at the facts. 

Their report charged that the Ar- 
gentine labor movement was under the 
dictatorial control of the Peron gov- 
ernment and that the government had 
resorted to violence in order to domi- 
nate the unions. The Argentine Confed- 
eration of Labor, says the American 
committee, “is not a free instrument of 
the workers but a political arm of the 
government.” 

What’s Behind It: This “bread and 
butter note” by the recent guests to 
Peron’s Argentina contains few sur- 
prises. It is well known that Peron 
merely poses as a “frierd of labor.” 





United Nations News 


a a eee heard of 
the United Nations but the United 
Nations has now heard from the Samo- 
ans. The natives of these distant South 
Sea Islands — speaking through their 
46 tribal chiefs—have submitted 8 
petition to the U. N. Trusteeship Coun- 
ci] asking that they be granted “the 
sacred rights of self-government,” This 
is the first direct plea to the world 
organization from a dependent (col- 
onial) people. 

The native chieftains also requested 
the United Nations to put an end to 
the “unnatural division” between West- 
ern Samoa and American Samoa. These 
two island groups have been separated 
for the past 58 years under a three- 
power agreement signed in 1889 by 
Great Britain, Germany, and the U. §. 





Western Samoa (area: 1,133 square — 


miles; population: 60,000) is now ad- 
ministered by New Zealand. American 
Samoa (area: 76 square miles; popu- 
lation: 13,000) has been used by the 
United States Navy as a Pacific base 
since 1898. 

And right at home, at Lake Success, 
the U. N. had its own troubles. Its 
staff of some 2,000 employees have been 
complaining about poor pay. They were 
demanding better salaries for the lower- 
paid workers and higher allowances for 
those who lived away from home. 
(These allowances are soon to be 
slashed from $7.50 to $3.00 a day.) 
Other demands include contract and 
promotion systems, and cheaper hous- 
ing 

These grievances were aired at a mass 
meeting of U. N. employees. Present 
was Secretary-General Trygve Lie. He 
explained that his hands were tied. The 
U. N., he said, was operating on a short 
budget handed him by the General As- 
sembly. The staff employees ended their 
meeting with a resolution requesting 
Mr. Lie to forward their complaints to 
all member-governments of the U. WN. 

A unanimous agreement was reached 
in the U. N. Security Council, about 
international atomic control. But, un- 
fortunately, it was only a sort of “buck- 
passing” agreement. The 11 members 
of the Council voted to refer the entire 
question of world atomic control back 
to the U. N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. It instructed the Commission to 
bring in new proposals before the next 
session of the General Assembly meets. 
This in effect set a deadline of Septem- 
ber 16, the date when representatives 
of the 55 member-countries of the U. N, 
convene in New York. 









Dumb Bunny 


(Continued) 


little talk with you. I see that Charles 
Junior is fielding.” 

“Just temporarily,” I explained hast- 
ily, because he ‘sounded annoyed, and 
then I could have kicked myself. 

“Good,” said Mr. Barnett, “because 
I want him to play third base. I was 
third baseman in college, and I want 
Charles Junior to follow in my foot- 
steps.” 

I sat down on a bench. If the bench 
hadn’t been there, I’d have sat on the 
ground. “I’m third baseman,” I said. 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Barnett, most po- 
litely. “Then you'll be able to give 
Charles Junior some useful pointers. 
And now let’s discuss the plans for the 
field.” 

We discussed them, but my heart 
wasn't in it. 

Well, you see the position? And it 
was kind of pathetic too, because poor 
old Batty labored under the fond delu- 
sion that he was playing third base 
(yes, he was) just because he was the 
best third baseman in sight. I played 
shortstop after that, until Chuck Willis 
transferred out of school and I took his 
place as catcher and battery mate for 
Doug Westby. 

Well, all I can say about Batty as a 
baseball player is that at third he was 
terrible and at bat he was unspeakable. 

But, honestly, I can’t begin to tell 
you how perfectly awful our nine was 
with Batty doing his little tricks at third. 


Dutch got an expression on his face. 


that compared unfavorably with a wall- 
eyed pike, and as for me — 

But then, one day, the impossible 
happened and Batty behaved almost 
human. He put a man out in practice. 

He fanned five minutes later on three 
of the gentlest heaves Doug has ever 
managed, but we overlooked that. 
Batty was thrilled purple, and even 
Dutch cheered up. So when our first 
game —a breather against Norton — 
came around, life looked less like a 
bow! of prunes. 

Well, the Norton game was very in- 
teresting. That isn’t what Dutch called 
it exactly, but it gives you the general 
idea. Norton was supposed to be a 
ushover, and in a way it was. Doug 

Id their batters to a series of goose 
eggs, and in the eighth, with the score 
9 to 0 against them, they were a pretty 
sore bunch. Then we eased off and got 
a little careless, and Norton’s twirler 
had the colossal nerve to fan me in the 


Batty, of course, fanned every time 
he went to bat, except once when he 
took a base on balls. 

Then, in the eighth, he got hit by a 
pitched ball and little Batty toddled off 


to fifst, delighted to find himself on 
base and going to be very clever about 
it. He was clever all right — Boy! 

It was this way. Chuck Daly was 
having a peach of a time on second 
when Batty took his base, and Emie 
McArin was kidding the Norton third 
sacker into a homicidal frame of mind. 
Art Hudson, coaching near third, had 
signalled the runners to take it easy. 

Buzz Busby, in the other box, dupli- 
cated Hudson’s orders, but of course 
Batty never even got them translated. 
Trust Batty. 

I went up to bat about the time the 
opposition pitcher blew and _ started 
throwing them all over the grandstand, 
so the first two balls went by me, miles 
from the plate. And on the second ball, 
with the bases loaded, what did our 
Batty do? I ask you, what did he do? 

He stole second base. 

Of course the mere fact the bases 
were loaded didn’t phase Batty, and off 
he bounded down the path all by his 
lonesome coming to rest on the bag, 
while the second baseman’s jaw fell 
lower and-lower. 

Well, that boner didn’t cost us the 
game, naturally, but for days no one 
even mentioned stealing bases around 
Barron. In a way I suppose it was 
funny, but there was no use kidding 
ourselves, It wasn’t going to be the least 
bit funny in a tight game. 

Still, with all our troubles, we won a 
fair percentage and it got sort of nat- 
ural to have Batty around. Of course 
no one told him how he’d happened to 
get on the team, and Batty was per- 
fectly happy. 

One day I came into the locker room 
where the fellows were sitting around, 
beefing about this and that, and just to 
get their minds off their woes I said 
something casual about Cullane’s Lar- 
son being a great twirler. We were 
facing him the next week, so I figured 
on an argument. Doug started to re- 
tort, but before he could open his 
mouth Batty chirped up. 

“Larson? Why, you can pick hits off 
him, I’ve seen him pitch, and he’s 
soft.” 

Art, \ho’d been sprawiing over 
three benches, sat up and knocked his 
head on an open locker door. “Ow-w! 
What do you mean — soft?’ he yelled, 
grabbing his skull. 

“Soft,” said Batty. “Like butter.” 

“Soft,” said Art. “Like flint. Do you 
mean to say you think you could get a 
hit off Larson?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” 
very offhand. “It’s all 
timing.” 

Art opened his eyes very wide. Ernie 
stuffed a towel into his mouth and 
gurgled like a submarine going down 
for the third time. Buzz snorted 


said Batty, 
a matter of 


“Yowsah!” said Buzz. “He'll fan you 
like an iceberg.” 

“Not at all,” said Batty haughtily. 
“Didn't I get a hit off Carson last 
week?” 

As a matter of fact he had, but 
Carson had fed him a soft ball on the 
principle that the guy was harmless — 
their scout had judged him about right. 
Batty unexpectedly crossed him up by 
singling to the box. Carson of course 
got his revenge a minute later by 
catching Batty flatfooted on first, but 
Batty didn’t mention that little detail. 

“And I can get one off Larson in just 
the same way,” said Batty. 

“Help!” Doug whispered to me. 
“What if he gets a swelled head, on top 
of everything else? What happens to a 
vacuum when it explodes?” 

I told him to ask his physics teacher 
and frowned at Ernie, who was baiting 
Batty. “Of course you can,” Ernie was 
saying soothingly. “And of course you 
got a hit off Carson, even if you never 
got home. You made a splendid try.” 

I could have strangled Ernie. For 
tunately Tex Arnold, center fielder, 
stepped in—with both feet, as it 
turned out, but it looked all right at 
the time. “I’ve got a chocolate soda,” 
said Tex temptingly, “that says you 
can’t get a hit off Larson.” 

“You're on,” said Batty gleefully. 

Emie said, “I'll hold the stakes.” 

When I’m a grandfather I’m going 
to have a lovely little story for my 
grandchildren when they climb on my 
knee, and it will begin this way: 

“It was a long time ago,” I'll say, 
“and Grandpa was catcher for Barron 
and captain of the team. We were play- 
ing Cullane, I remember, and it was in 
the ninth inning with the score tied.” 

I don’t know if I can write this down 
without bursting into tears. 

Our side was up and Ernie was on 
second, Art on first. Larson had been 
living up to press notices and pitching 
a mean ball game. And then mighty 
Casey came to bat — meaning Batty. 

The first one was a ball. He reached 
for the second, and the umpire called 
it a. strike. The next was a slow teaser. 
I don’t know whether it was the choc- 
olate soda that’ inspired Batty, but any- 
way he actually hit it and lifted a high 
fly over second. It looked like an easy 
catch, so Ernie hugged base and Art 
hovered. 

Batty threw down his bat and head- 
ed for first like a locomotive on a holi- 
day, full steam ahead. 

Art hung around first, waiting to see 
what would happen to the ball. Erie 
headed for third. 

The second baseman dropped back 
for the catch. The center fielder came 
in fast, backing him up, and —w 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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WENTY-NINE _teen- 
agers from Latin 
America recently made 
a get-acquainted visit to the 
United States. They flew to 
mowy New York in Janu- 
ary during their summer va- 
cations from school in Latin 

America. 

For six weeks they lived 
in the homes of U. S. high 
school students in the vicin- 
Ity of New York City, at- 
tended school, and joined 
in the activities of their teen-aged hosts 
and hostesses. As a climax to their visit, 
the Latin American teen-agers were 
guests at the High School Forum on 
Current Affairs sponsored by the New 
York Herald Tribune. Their trip was co- 
sponsored by the Tribune and the Met- 
ropolitan School Study Council, and 
they were flown here by courtesy of Pan 
American and Pan American Grace Air- 
ways. 

We met the group on a sight-seeing 
tour of New York City. We wanted to 
know the differences between Latin 
American and U. S. schools. 

“The teachers have to work harder 
in Latin America,” said Rafael Oller 
Castro from the Dominican Republic. 
“It is the teachers who change class- 
rooms.” 

“We don’t choose our courses as you 
do here,” said Leonor Escudero from 
Argentina. “The American schools in 
South America are the exception — they 
are much like your schools. But South 
American schools have very little sports 
and no vocational studies. And none of 
them is co-ed.” 

Oscar Castenada Bocanegra from 
Peru spoke up. “The courses in our high 
school are more difficult than yours. 
That is because everyone who goes to 
high school expects to go on to the 
university. In Peru everyone must go 
to primary school, but not to high 
school. There are only a few free high 
schools such as your high schools.” 

“In Argentina,” Leonor said, “all edu- 
cation is free — even the university.” 

Leonor and Oséar spoke English well. 
They had gone to American high schools 
in Peru and Argentina. 

“Only students who knew English 
could come on our trip,” Leonor ex- 
Plained. “The students from Uruguay 
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even had to write examinations in Eng- 


#h and discuss international affairs.” 
y 














“I could speak English better in Peru 
than in the U. S.,” Oscar told us. “That’s 
because the teachers in Peru didn’t 
use slang. But I want to speak English 
with the same accent you have.” 

“Another difference between students 
in the U. S. and in South America,” 
Leonor said, “is that we know much 
more about the U. S. than your students 
know about us. We know the names of 
all your states and their capitals, and 
we are familiar with your history. But 
when I say I come from Buenos Aires, 
students here ask ‘Is that near Argen- 
tina?’ Buenos Aires is not a country — 
it’s the capita] of Argentina,” Leonor 
said with emphasis. “And some students 
think Latin America is all one coun- 
try. It’s really 20 different countries.” 

Oscar nodded. “It’s natural for us to 
know more about the U. S. than U. S. 
students know about us. We in Peru 
appreciate democracy more than you 
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do. U. S. students take democracy for 
granted because you have had it for a 
long time. We are newly democratic and 
want to stay that way.” 

While we were looking at the Statue 
of Liberty, Oscar beckoned to another 
student. “Jose is the son of the Presi- 
dent of Peru,” Oscar commented. “He’s 
a good fellow.” 

Jose Bustamente Rivera joined us. He 
was particularly pleased with U. §&. 
girls. Jose went into gales of laughter 
while Oscar tried to explain the differ- 
ence in “boy dating girl” in his coun- 
try and in ours. 

“In Latin America the boys and girls 
don’t take each other as lightly as they 
do here,” Oscar stated. “If a boy meets 
a nite girl, he ‘goes steady’ with her. 
His parents must know the girl’s parents 
before he can date her. And when boys 
and girls go out on dats they always 
have a chaperon.” 

“A boy treats a girl with more respect 
in Peru,” Jose added. “Here boys slap 
girls on the back as if the girls were 
other boys” — this amused Jose— “and 
U. S. girls are very different from Latin 
American girls.” 

“How are they different?” we asked, 

“They're so gay,” Jose said. “They 
don’t talk as seriously as our girls.” 

Most of the Latin American students 
agreed that in six weeks they could 
really learn something about the way 
people in this country live, work, study, 
and play. Their point was proved on our 
elevator ride to the top of the Empire 
State Building. As the 1,000-foot-a-min- 
ute elevator slowed to a stop, Herman 
Arostegui of Nicaragua turned to the 
elevator operator and said, “Ricardo, 
Abre la puerta!” 

In English that means (you guessed 
it!) “Open the door, Richard!” 


— Mac CULLEN 
































































BOY dates Git 


WV" KNOW that April’s around 
the corner, spring's in your 
heart, and your book is full of 
dates. Why? Because your letters re- 
cently have been full of prom and 
party problems. So strike up the band 
and on with the dance. April, take it 
away! 


Q. In our high school spring is the 
season of proms — and also of many ar- 
guments with Mother and Dad. Our 
crowd would appreciate it if you'd tell 
us what you think is a reasonable hour 
for us to be home when a prom lasts 
from nine to twelve. And what do you 
suggest for an “after prom” date? 


A. The “reasonable” hour is, of course, 
subject to the rules on your own home 
front. But one-thirty seems to us a reas- 
onable hour. As to “after prom” dates, 
keep them brief and simple. If you 
drag a good evening out too long, it 
loses its edge. The prom is the feature 
of the evening. There’s no reason to de- 
tract from the glory of that occasion by 
going to some night spot to continue 
dancing till four in the morning. 

One reason parents call an early cur- 
few is that some teen-agers think that a 
Big Night is an excuse for an All Night 
party. They think a prom isn’t being 
properly celebrated unless the evening 
ends up at some “hot spot.” 

Our idea of a happy ending to such 
evenings is a brief get-together with the 
gang at your favorite hamburger joint — 
and then home, James! Or, if you want 
to do things with a little more swish, 
one of your gang might have an “open 
house” after the dance. Your parents 
will be more lenient with their After 
the Ball rules, if they know you're sing- 
ing and drinking hot chocolate at the 
Barkers’ — and not running wild over 
the countryside. 


Q. How do you know what kind of a 
corsage to buy for your date? 


A. Ask her. Many boys have an idea 
it’s sissy to show interest in what their 
girls are going to wear. But girls have 
another name for boys who show up 
with red roses when their dress is pink 
or orange! 

One of the most considerate things 
you can do for your Queen of the 
Dance is to choose flowers that comple- 
ment her color scheme. As long as 
you're forking out that hard-saved cash, 
you want your corsage to be a “big 
thrill,” don’t you? 

Don’t be afraid your question will 





bring forth a demand for a dozen or- 
chids. Girls can add, too! Probably when 
you ask Martha what kind of flowers 
she'd like, she'll make a suggestion that 
leaves you some leeway in both cost and 
selection. She’s likely to say, “Well, let’s 
see. My dress is pale blue, Bill. So I 
think something white, Both gardenias 
and lilies-of-the-valley are favorites of 
mine. But if those are hard to get, 
pale yellow roses would look well, too. 
I'll trust your judgment.” 

Frequently a girl may feel that a cor- 
sage is just one decoration too many 
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on a particular dress. What she'd like 
would be a single gardenia or a camellia 
to wear in her hair. That’s a good thing 
to find out ahead of time, too. 


Q. I tried out the party games you 
suggested in one of your December ar- 
ticles, and they went over big with the 
gang. Have you any more on tap? 


A. At all parties we've attended late- 
ly, those How Much D’Ya Know games 
have been top favorites. If your gang 
has liked but exhausted Indirect Ques- 
tions, try them on Front Page and You 
Can't Take the Captain! Strictly for 
laughs, we recommend the Conversa- 
tion Game. 

Front Page: This is for a wide-awake 
crowd who know what’s going on in the 
world. Take the front page of your daily 








newspaper and compile a list of person. | : 


alities and places that are mentioned jn 
the day’s news. Let two teams compete 
(as they would in a spelling match) to 
see how many of the items they can 
identify. 

You Can’t Take the Captain: Divide 
your friends into two teams. Each team 
appoints a captain. Members of the 
teams take turns asking the other team 
questions. Anything goes in the way of 
questions — from “What is a lockout?” 
to “What instrument does Coleman 
Hawkins play?” The object is to ask 
questions which you think no one on 
the other team can answer, but which 
you think someone on your own team 
— other than yourself — might be able to 
answer. For instance, if Pete (who is 
one of your team) is a sailing enthusi- 
ast, you might ask the other team what 
kind of a rigging a sloop has. If they 
miss the question, and your salt water 
man comes through with the right an- 
swer, you may choose a member of the 
other team to join your side — but you 
can't take the captain. Of course, if Jan- 
ice (on the opposing team) is also a 
sailing enthusiast, you probably 
wouldn’t waste your time asking about 
sloops. The game continues until one 
captain loses all his men. 

The stimulating thing about this 
game is that everyone has an oppor 
tunity to show off and capitalize on the 
kind of information that is his specialty. 

The Conversation Game is for a group 
with good imaginations and a sense of 
humor. Divide your guests into pairs. 
Send one couple at a time out of the 
room. In their absence the rest of the 
group dreams up two unrelated sen- 
tences. For example: (1) Now is the 
time for all good men to come to the 
aid of their party; (2) I really do like to 
eat soup with my fork. When the “it” 
couple returns, you whisper one of the 
sentences to each of them. They then 
must start a conversation with each 
other — each endeavoring to work his 
sentence into the dialogue before the 
other does, and without the other fel 
low’s knowing that the assigned sen 
tence has been spoken. The first person 
to slip in his sentence, undetected, is 
the winner. 

The absurd conversations that result 
will be fun for the whole gang becaus 
the two conversationalists will be trying 
to steer the talk in opposite directions 
And they'll have to make up some 
pretty silly sentences of their own # 
that their assigned sentences won't stich 
out like skyscrapers in a cornfield. 
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T WOULD have been a good idea 

for CBS to have handed out shock 
absorbers to all listeners who tuned in 
on “The Eagle’s Brood,” on March 5. 
For it was a program that “packed a 
wallop.” 

Produced by the CBS Documentary 
Unit, “The Eagle’s Breod” was a special 
one hour show that tackled the problem 
of juvenile delinquency in the U. S. 

The audience heard the stories of 
teen-age gangs, teen-agers misunder- 
stood by parents, an@ teen-agers in re- 
form schools and prisons. But they 
heard more than that. They heard an 
honest, human, angry broadcast which 
placed the responsibility for the prob- 
lem on the shoulders of all of us — on 
society, rather than on individuals. 

The program presented a “walloping 
big problem.” But it was constructive 
in that it presented a solution, too. Its 
message was that people — all people — 
should throw their energies into pre- 
venting juvenile crime, not into pun- 
ishing it. 

The Unit had spent months preparing 
the show. It was written and directed 
by Robert Shayon, a staff member of 
the Unit. Shayon investigated his sub- 
ject from every angle. He read moun- 
tains of material on it. He traveled the 
country over for three months, talking to 
teen-agers, judges, social workers, 
teachers. parents, politicians, and pris- 
on officials. His script was a hard-hit- 
ting, high-tension account of what he 
saw and heard. 

If you missed “The Eagle’s Brood,” 
make a note of this: April 4 from 10 to 
Il p.m. (EST) is the time set for “A 
Long Life, and a Merry One,” the 
next CBS Documentary Unit produc- 
tion. It will explore the ways in which 
your health affects—and is affected 
by—every phase of your living. Be- 
hind the program will: be months of 
investigation and preparation. The CBS 
Documentary Unit uses this same tech- 
nique — of intensive research and field 
work — for each show it produces. This 
approach, by the way, is one that is en- 
tirely new to radio. 

Right*now the Unit’s writers are dig- 
ging into these topics: the story of 
American occupation of Japan; the 
question of how we can use atomic 
ergy for peace and progress; a history 
of American labor, in terms of its place 
it our culture and folkways. Watch 


this column and your local papers for 


Mouncements of these broadcasts. 
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You just can’t imagine a better 
breakfast than Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat! A couple of those 
crunchy, golden, whole wheat 
biscuits with lots of milk makes 
regular “muscle-man” meal — 
a real treat to eat! Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat is swell-tasting 
with fruit, too... and Mother 
can make it a hot or cold break- 
fast in minutes! Ask Mom to 
order a package — it’s the origi- 
nal Niagara Falls product. y 
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Dumb Bunny 


(Concluded) 


—they collided and the ball dropped 
between them. 

Art checked out, aiming for second 
and assuming that Batty would settle 
down peacefully on first. But not Batty. 
To Batty a hit was a hit. Head down, 
feet pounding, he barged off hot on 
Art’s trail, practically riding on the 
poor guy’s heels. 

At that moment the second baseman 
recovered the ball. Art put on a burst 
of speed and made second with the 
intention of settling down there cozily 
with a sigh of relief. He figured again 
without Batty. Batty was going places. 

Art hit second with Batty on his 
heels. 

Batty kept right on. Art had to keep 
right on. He couldn't do anything else, 
and he looked like Eliza being chased 
by the bloodhounds. Ernie on third be- 
gan to wave his hands around like a 
hysterical semaphore, trying to send 
them back, Art would have been only 
too glad to oblige, but you might as 
well have tried to put out a three- 
alarm fire with a cup of water as to 
stop Batty. 

The second basentan surveyed the 
situation with a calm and calculating 
eye and pegged the ball to third, third 
catching it just in time to welcome Art 
and Batty coming in together. 

Three of them, all on third base. It 
was really very pretty to look at — so 
chummy. 

When the excitement died down, 
Ermie was busy trying to pretend he 
was a stranger in town himself. Batty 
and Art, of course, had been tagged 
out. Since Doug was already fanned, 
the side was retired, which was all dear 
old Cullane wanted for a victory. 

Incidentally, Batty got his soda. Tex 
said it was worth it just to see my face. 
I don’t know what he meant by that 
crack, but I suspect the worst. 

“Dear old Batty,” Art cooed all] the 
way home. “Good old Batty. What 
would we do without you?” 

Well, anyhow, that settled Dutch’s 
mind. He couldn’t have both the team 
and Batty. It was just too much — said 
it made him feel like a lion tamer. He 
took Batty aside and told him he was 
slated for some bench warming. 

Batty, considerably chastened by his 
exhibition, admitted he hadn’t looked 
so good, and then added, “Dad'll be 
disappointed.” 

Dutch quivered like a poplar leaf, 
but no one can say he hasn’t got cour- 
age. “I'll see your father, Batty,” he 
promised magnificently, and he did. 

The result of his seeing Mr. Barnett 
was just this. Mr. Barnett said he 
would come to the next game and 


watch Batty play, and if Ba 
bad as we said, he was to b> ched. 

That’s the first time I’ve ever 
prayed for any player to pull a boner, 
and I hope it'll be the last. Doug turned 
in his greatest show of the season 
against this Carewe team, which is a 
swell outfit any time, and we had 
everything all even in the seventh. 
Then Batty went to the plate, and Mr. 
Barnett, who was sitting on the side 
lines, began to grin expectantly. 

Clyde, Carewe’s twirler, snaked a 
slow curve over, and Batty swung at it 
so hard he spun around twice. Clyde 
obliged with a repeat, just playing 
along and having a high old time — 

And Batty hit it. 

And, when I say hit, I mean hit. He 
socked that old horsehide for plenty of 
mileage and turned completely around 
with the swing. Art, who was standing 
behind me, still says I’'d have fallen if 
he hadn’t been there. It was a homer 
as sure as anything, and Batty started 
off, 

Yet, Batty started off for a nice home 
run. Only thing was — he started off in 
the wrong direction and kept going. 

I suppose he was still dizzy from 
that swing. Anyway he dashed down 
the base line that he saw first, which 
happened to be the one toward third, 
and he just ran with his head down and 
feet digging in and kept going. The 
crowd screamed and the team howled, 
but Batty thought it was applause and 
kept right on past third to second, then 
to first and was on his way home. He 
wanted to be extra sure so he slid for 
base, and the Carewe catcher looked 
down on him with a benign smile. 

“You're out,” said the umpire. Which 
vas an understatement. 

Naturally I was about to commit 
manslaughter, but Art grabbed my 
arm. “Just remember,” he said, “that 
this means no more Batty on our ball 
club.” 

Boy, was I glad! 

I looked around, expecting of course 
to see Batty replaced before Carewe 
went up, but Dutch shook his head 
mournfully, 

Apparently Mr, Barnett was not 
happy about the reverse run, but he 
figured it might happen to anyone. 
“Charles Junior simply lost his sense of 
direction,” he said mildly. “It was a 
good hit. Why not let him play the 
game out?” 

So Batty stayed in. 

There was a fellow named Shake- 
speare who said something about “the 
most unkindest cut of all.” He was 
prophesying the ninth inning of the 
Carewe-Barron game. 

Our side was up, one man out. We 
needed one run to tie and send the 
game into another inning. Art was on 





second base and Batty was up. 
would be Batty at a critical momen 
like that! Of course it was the ideal 
spot for a pinch hitter, but, with papj 
watching, Batty was what we were 
stuck with and we had to grin and 
bear it. 

Naturally I signaled Batty the ob. 
vious play —a bunt. He didn’t choke 
the bat, but he never did anything 
right, so no one noticed. 

He swung at the first — a burner that 
scorched over the plate and into the 
catcher’s hand — and I flashed the sig. 
nal at him again. 

He swung at the second, and I got 
frantic and began to throw signals 
around in everything from Chinese to 
Choctaw. 

He swung at the third, making no 
effort to sacrifice, and it was a pitch 
that no self-respecting contortionist 
would have given a second glance. 

Crack! — and the bat and ball con 
nected, and Batty’s second homer of 
the day left the ball park and headed 
for the railroad yard. And this time, 
thank goodness, he got on the right 
base line and kept going. 

Later, when some of the excitement 
over our victory had eased ur a bit and 
we were all in the locker room—that is, 
all except Batty, who was being a hero 
— Mr. Barnett made a little speech. It 
was all about how he had known his 
son would make good and how he 
would be playing on Barron High's 
own field next year, and Dutch, got 
greener and greener. Mr. Barnett hon- 
estly just didn’t realize that the whole 
business was a fluke. 

And then Batty came in. 

He sank down on a bench like a 
sack of potatoes and looked at us all 
pathetically. “Heck,” said Batty, “I 
guess I’m just no good.” 

Dutch’s head came up, and he stared 
at Batty. 

“I should have sacrificed,” said 
Batty, “but honestly, Toby, I just nat- 
urally missed your signals. I know it 
came out all right and everything, but 
I guess I just haven’t got a head for 
baseball.” He sighed. I thought he 
must be kidding, but one look at his 
face convinced me. 

I always was a sucker. The chance of 
a lifetime to get the original Barnum 
and Bailey prize bonehead off our team, 
and what did little Toby say? I ask 
you! 

I looked at Charles Barnett Junior, 
and I said, “Aw, forget it, kid. We all 
make mistakes. You'll make a player 
yet.” 

Tell me I’m not a sucker! But, you 
know, it’s darn funny. I like the kid. 


Reprinted from Shift to the Right by pet) 
mission of The Macmillan Co., publish 
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‘Buddy’ Young, U.S. sprint champion 


KAY, baseball fans, step up to the 
0 plate and start swinging. I don’t 

have to tell that to Bruce Barnes, 
of Baltic, Conn. He’s already bopped me 
on the head with an outcurve. 

He says he was “greatly disturbed” 
by the all-America baseball team in my 
Feb, 17th column. “I don’t believe five 
Red Sox belong on the team,” he 
screams. 

According to Bruce, only two Sox 
“belong” — Ted Williams and Bobby 
Doerr, He strikes out the other three— 
Johnny Pesky, Dom DiMaggio and Dave 
Ferriss, In their places, he names Lou 
Boudreau, Joe DiMaggio and Howie 
Pollet. He also picks Whitey Kurowski 
wer George Kell at third base. 

“Print my team,” he commands, “I 
want to know what the other fellows 
think of it.” What do you think? 

And here’s another beef — from Ray- 
mond Osness, of Merrill, Wis. “Where 
do you get off saying that Buddy 
Young can run 100 yards faster than 
ay man alive? Know any more good 
jokes? Why, Glenn Davis could pass 
him like he was standing still. Look 
at the statistics before you write.” 
Better duck, Ray, a cannon ball is 
Mming your way. Before telling me 
ok at the statistics, you should look. 
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Short 


For your information, Buddy Young 
was the national sprint champion before 
he started playing football. Just look 
at the record book. Buddy isn’t run- 
ning this year because he dropped out 
of school (Illinois) after the Rose Bowl 
game. 

While Glenn Davis can pick em up 
and lay ’em down, he is not in the 
Buddy Young class. Not yet, anyway. 
During the past indoor track season, 
Glenn didn’t win one important race. 

Everybody agrees Glenn could be- 
come a great sprinter if he'd stick to 
it Only Glenn prefers baseball in the 
spring and summer. (He's a terrific 
outfielder. ) 

Still wanna argue, Ray? Oh, before 
I forget—I didn’t say Young is a better 
football player than Davis, Nobody is. 

Before forgetting about football until] 
next September, I'd like to answer a 
letter from Herb Kurit, of Roosevelt 
Junior High, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

In a previous column I mentioned 
th« fact that Billy Haskins of Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) High caught both the first 
and second half kickoffs against Ithaca 
High, and ran them back for touch- 
downs. 

Herb says this is impossible, “since 
th. team that receives in the first half 
must kick off in the second half.” 

That’s not so, Herb. The team that 
wins the toss at the start may choose 
to receive or kick off. In the second 
half, the other team gets the choice. 
So it’s quite possible for one team to 
kick off twice. 

Suppose, for instance, Team A wins 
the toss and elects to kick off. That 
means Team B receives. In the second 
half, Team B has the choice. They 
elect to receive again. Result: Team A 
kicks off twice. 

A real smart letter on the same subject 
was sent in by Rex Hollaway-and Tim 
Hogan, of St. Philip High, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“Wouldn't you think,” they say, “that 
since Binghamton scored on the first- 
half kickoff, and since Ithaca had the 
choice of kicking or receiving in the 
second half, they would choose to 
receive?” 

Sure, fellows, but did Ithaca have 
the choice? Suppose Ithaca elected to 
start the game by kicking off. That 
would mean Binghamton had the 
choice in the second half. So they 
could receive again. One thing is cer- 
tain—Billy Haskins did score two touch- 
downs. 

—HeErMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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TIPS 
onTENNIS 
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One of the first lessons | learned when 1 
started to play tennis was the importance of 
a correct grip. | was taught the “Eastern” 
type grip which I still use, as it's the one best 
suited for all ‘round play. The easiest way to 
describe the “Eastern” type grip is to say 
that you “shake hands with your racket.” 
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See how natural it feels to hold your racket 
this way? This grip gives you the feeling that 
the racket is a continuation of your arm and 
hand. But—remember this, for it's important! 
Grip your racket firmly, but never too tightly. 
For balance, weight, strength and “feel,” 
you can’t beat a Wilson Strata-Bow Racket, 
Play a Wilson and you'll know why the 
“Strata-Bow" is the top choice of the nation's 

ranking stars. 
Yours for a better game, 


Wihhon 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 


Alice Marble is retained as a member of Wilson Advisory Stag 


lt’sWilson today in sports equipment 
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Stan Musial and Mickey 
Vernon, National and 
American League 1946 
batting champs, swung 
to fame with Louisville 


Sluggers. 




























Whren springtime beckons America 
back fo her baseball diamonds, you'll 
find all great hitters armed with 
Louisville Slugger Bats. They know 
—from experience—a genuine Slug- 
ger is the thing to swing. It's, safe 
to rely on a Louisville Slugger to get 
your base hits, too! 








FREE AT YOUR DEALERS 
or Send 5 Cents to 
Dept. S-32 
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HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO.,. 





Also Makers of 
BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
ECONOMICS 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
The little red books have 
all, the answers. 
with complete, accurate solutions to all problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 
39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
SENIORS: se! 


LE GRAND SLAM GOLF CLUBS 
x 
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0 
y, AMERICAN HISTORY 
y MODERN HISTORY 
W PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
Va CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
40c Each 
Each book conteins 8 or more of the latest examinations, 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


i THE BEGINNING OR THE END 
(M-G-M. Produced by Samuel 
Marx. Directed by Norman Tau- 
rog.) 

Using President Truman’s words as 

a title, M-G-M has set out to tell the 

history of the atomic bomb. And while 

the camera is focused upon the scien- 
tists and their experiments, this is as 

tense a film as you would want. It is a 

great pity, therefore, that M-G-M has 

tossed into this sober and dramatic his- 
tory two trite stories of puppy love. 
Just as the spectator is being im- 
pressed with what a tremendous re- 
sponsibility our handling the atomic 
bomb was and is, he has to witness 
Robert Walker-cast as an army colonel, 
carrying on a “cute” flirtation with the 
general's secretary. Equally distracting 
is the tragic story of young love be- 
tween a scientist and his bride. Un- 
doubtedly, the object of these se- 

quences was to humanize the story of a 

great scientific undertaking. Unfortu- 

nately, by their triteness they distract 
from the serious and unique problem 
that the bomb presents. 


Mi PURSUED (Warner Brothers. Pro- 
duced by Milton Sperling. Di- 
rected by Raoul Walsh.) 


This tense, psychological tale of two 
star-crossed lovers takes ‘place against a 
western setting. It is the story of Jeb 
Rand (Robert Mitchum) who grows up 
an orphan, remembering nothing about 
his past, or his parents. However, a feel- 
ing that sinister events surrounded his 
early youth haunts and almost ruins his 
life. ; 

Although the film benefits by the act- 
ing talents of Robert Mitchum, Teresa 
Wright, Judith Anderson and Dean 
Jagger, in the end it dissolves into the 
same sort of high-flown melodramatics 
you've seen a hundred times. 


MM MY FAVORITE BRUNETTE (Para- 
mount. Produced by Daniel Dare. 
Directed by Elliot Nugent.) 


It seems to us that a genuinely funny 
man is one who doesn’t have to rely on 
one formula to get his laughs. However, 
to Bob Hope fans this current variation 
on the Hope formula may seem as high- 
ly amusing as always. 

The chief amusement in the picture 


is not so much Hope himself, but th 


script which is a comic satire on th 


conventional mystery film. 
There is the story of Ronnie Jackson, 
a baby photographer with a secret ye 
to be a hardboiled “private dick . . . jut 
like Dick Powell, Humphrey Bogart, 
and Alan Ladd.” You guessed it! A case 
of mistaken identity catapults our baby 
photographer into acting as detective ip 
a big spy intrigue, complete with en 
emy agents after uranium deposits. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circule. 
tion, Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of March 
3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, of World Week, pub. 
lished weekly at Dayton, Ohio for the year, 194 
State of New York } 

$S.: 


County of New York 

Before me, a notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared M. R. Robin. 
son, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Publisher of the 
World Week Magazine and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and # 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulation), printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manage 
are: Publisher, M. R. Robinson, New York, N. Y, 
Editor, Kenneth M. Gould, New York, N. Y.; Mat 
aging Editor, Jack K. Lippert, New York, N. Y.; Bu 
iness Manager, Agnes M. Laurino, New York, N. ¥. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or mor 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpors- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individudl 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individud 
member, must be given.) Scholastic Corporation, 
Chamb of C ce Building, Pittsburgh, Po 
George H. Clapp, Sewickley, Pa.; Augustus K 
Oliver, 1243 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. i 
McCracken, 28 Rodney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y.; D.E 
Layman, 150 East Hartsdale Ave., Hartsdale, N. ¥,; 
Samuel Abrash, 79 Mountain Ave., New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; F. L. Robinson, 554 Fowler Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y.; M. R. Robinson, 220 E 42nd St, New York, 
N. Y.; S. C. Warden, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding | per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, # 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state): 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secutily 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stodé 
holders and security holders as they appear uper 
the books of the company but also, in cases wher 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person # 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contol 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge am 
belief as to circumstances and conditions und 
which stockhélders and security holders who do 1 
appear upon the books of the company as ftrustet 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other the 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has re 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect # 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than os # 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of cod 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 








is 40,770. M. R. Robinson, Publisher. Sworn to 
subscribed before me this 4th day of March, 194. 
Elizabeth N. Retta, Notary Public residing in 
County, Bronx County Clerk’s No. 40, 
County Clerk’s No. 331, Commission expires 
30, 1947. : 
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When Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
asked by a woman friend what he 
thought of the institution of afternoon 
tea. the literary Doctor replied: 

“It’s giggle, gabble, gobble, git.” 


Modern Humor by Edw. F. Allen 


Batty Bit 


Al Shacht, the baseball comedian, in- 
ssted that his grandfather was major 
league timber too. “In fact,” says 
Shacht, “he was the original brain trust 
of the Wahoo Woodpeckers. He always 
wed his head. One day an opposing 
pitcher dusted him off at the plate. The 
ball conked Grandpa with a resound- 
ing crash, and turned into the most sen- 
sational home run on record. Yes, sir, 
it sailed over the right field fence, and 
won the game. The oppusing pitcher 
committed suicide. They carried Grand- 
pa off on their shoulders.” 

“What nonsense,” some literal-minded 
female usually exclaims at this point. 
“How could a man hit a ball over the 
fence with his head?” 

“You didn’t know Grandpa,” is 
Shacht’s clincher. “He had bats in his 
belfry.” 


Bennett Cerf, Anything for a* Laugh 


That's Fair and Square 


Two farmers went fishing one day, 
and when they got home, they com- 
pared their experiences. One said he 


had caught a 200-pound salmon. The, 


other called his attention to the fact that 
salmon never weigh 200 pounds, but 
the first stuck to what he claimed. Then 
he asked, “What did you catch?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “all I got 
was a rusty old lantern bearing the 
inscription ‘Captain Kidd, 1756,’ and 
would you believe it, there was a 
lighted candle inside of it.” 

The fisherman gulped, cleared his 
throat, and said, “Look here. Let’s get 
together on our fish stories. I'll take 
100 pounds off my salmon if you'll put 


out the candle in that lantern.” 
Modern Humor by Edw. F. Allen 


No Differential 


‘I want an E string for my violin,” 
sid the customer at the London music 
store. 

The girl clerk ducked behind the 
unter and came up with all the violin 
iings in the shop. “Pick it hout your- 


WE said she. “I carn’t tell the blinkin’ 


‘from the shes.” 


School Activities 


Barter for Barker 


There was a For Sale sign hung 
around the neck of a mongrel pup on 
a Chicago corner beside a newsstand. 
A patron asked the newsboy: 

“How much for the pooch?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” the boy an- 
swered seriously. 

Naturally there was no sale, but a few 
days later the patron saw thatthe dog 
was missing. 

“Well,” he said, “I notice you've dis- 
posed of your dog. Did you get your 
price?” 

“You bet I did,” said the boy. “I 
took in a couple of twenty-five-thou- 


sand-dollar cats.” 
Modern Humor by Edw. F. Allen 


Good Salesmanship 


When father announced that his 
lodge was going to award a handsome 
prize to the person who sold the most 
tickets to the annual ball, daughter 
Mary entered, and won the prize! She 
sold 300 tickets. 

“Daughter, that was quite a feat!” 
father exclaimed. “Tell me, how did 
you manage it?” 

“Well father,” Mary replied, “it was 
really quite simple. As you know, every- 
body is looking for an excuse not to 





Collier's 


“Open the door, Richard!” 


buy tickets. Bearing that in mind, I 
went prepared. 

“When I called on a victim I would 
let him see the tickets in my hand. 
Then I would say, ‘Mr. Jones, what are 
you doing on November fifteenth?” 

“Glimpsing my tickets, he would re- 
ply: ‘I’m tied up on the fifteenth — if 
it was only some other night, I'd buy a 
ticket.’ 

“Then I'd say: ‘Well, these tickets 
are for the sixteenth—so come on, 


buy one.’” 
Wall Street Journal 






























Wouldn’t you like to win one of the 


VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 


KNIFE & TOOL CHESTS 


xact> 









































for MODEL MAKING PROJECTS 
in Scholastic industrial Arts Awards 






In addition to cash prizes for the first three 
winners in each group and each division, 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. is pre- 
senting a total of 54 X-acto Knife & Tool 
Sets for 4th and 5th prizes and for seven 
honorable mention awards in each group. 

The Model Making Project covers (1) 
Non-Military Aircraft Models and (2) 
Miscellaneous Models — Boats, vehicles, 
houses, furniture, etc. Limited to non-oper- 
ating models. 

Model Making is fun... and easy with 
X-acto’s helpful book to show you how. 
Ask your teacher to give you the 1947 
Rules Booklet and tell you how you can 
start working for these prizes now. 
















*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, FF 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 










If you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 

Head. 











it’s for boys and girls alike—seniors, 






juniors, sophomores, freshmen, 






sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, 







too! It gives straight inside tips 






on personality and popularity 
. - . the KNOW HOW in 
social matters, school activi- 










ties, personal appearance, 







and other subjects of major 






interest and importance. 








The Title: “Hi There, High 
School!” — 48 pages full of 
mirth and good sense, 
hilariously illustrated. 


















i enclose $ 


SUPER BOOK tells you about 


Scholastie BOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Order for which please send me ...... copies 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 
each. Ten or more 20c each. 


Some of the things this 


—and for only 25 


School activities 

Keeping up one’s appearance 
Doing well in athletic events 
Handling brothers and sisters 
High School slang 

Manners in a cafeteria 

What to wear where 

Being popular at dances 

How to converse successfully 
Making friends 

Duties of host, hostess, guests 
Invitations and introductions 
Table manners 

Relations with relations 
Sportsmanship 

How to study 

Developing personality 
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February 3 (Senior Scholastic, 
World. Week, Practical English 
gd Prep) was packed with letters from 
sudent readers who described “The 
ldeal Teacher.” The consensus of opin- 
jm was that he (or she) must be 
thoroughly familiar with the subject 
taught; be fair, impartial, and consid- 
gate, but use firm discipline in the 
dassroom; be cheerful, friendly, and 
helpful with the students both in and 
out of the classroom; always be neatly 
dressed; have a sense of humor and 
ejoy-a joke, even if it’s “on him”! 

In another effort to search out the 
qualities that make the good teacher, 
Dr. Paul Witty, professor of education 
at Northwestern University, with the 
gooperation of a radio station, obtained 
twelve thousand letters from school 
children in the elementary and second- 
ary grades. Excerpts from his findings, 
as published in the National Parent- 
Teacher, February, 1947, follow: 

At an early stage: it became clear 
that twelve traits were named again 
and again, by the very young and by 
the more mature. Here they are, ar- 
ranged according to frequency: 

A cooperative, democratic attitude 

Kindliness and consideration for the in- 
dividual 

Patience 

Wide interests 

Pleasing personal appearance and manner 

Fairness and impartiality 

Sense of humor 

Good disposition and consistent behavior 

Interest in pupils’ problems 

Flexibility 

Use of recognition and praise 

Unusual proficiency in teaching 

A cooperative, democratic attitude 
appeared most often. Expressions like 
the following came from the youngest 
goup: “She (the teacher) believes 
everybody can do the work,” and “Miss 
X's class is just like one big happy 
family. I am not afraid of school any 
more.” An older pupil stated, “Her 
tom was filled with the golden sun- 
shine of equality.” A child in the old- 
est group wrote, “She approaches us as 
if she considers us intelligent.” Ap- 
Preciation of the teacher’s attitude was 
&xpressed by one pupil in these words: 
‘Not only did she teach me the three 
Rs, but she equipped me with the 
ability of appreciating freedom and 


Te Session” of January 20 and 


Wemocracy and practicing American tol- 


lance which will be the only preven- 
mn of future wars when practiced by 
he people of the.world.” 
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The presence of wide interests was 
illustrated by the following comments 
of children (1) “We do lots of differ- 
ent things, like making a garden or 
building a house.” (2) “He uses other 
books than textbooks, and takes us on 
trips. We read a lot.” (3) “Not only is 
Miss X a good teacher; she is that rare 
person, a well-rounded individual, with 
many facets to her personality, Her skill 
in athletics has endeared her to her 
pupils. Poetry must be second nature to 
her.” 

Flexibility was cited by some pupils 
in this fashion: (1) “She uses different 
ways to teach you to read.” (2) “When 
she found she was wrong she said so, 
and tried something else.” (3) “He let 
us find out about many things. He 
helped us, but we helped him too. 
That’s why I like science.” 

The use of recognition and praise is 
fundamental to all good teaching. Chil- 
dren’s appreciation of this trait was ex- 
pressed in such simple statements as 
“She made me know I could do the 
work” and “She praised you when you 
did things well.” One boy told of the 
encouragement all the pupils received: 
“School was just schoo] until fourth 
grade, but now it is so interesting | 
don’t want to miss a day. You would 


. have to know Miss X to get what I 
mean.” 


Before us are the facts gleaned from 
twelve thousand frank, serious letters. 
Their significance is clear, is it not? The 
first responsibility of the teacher is to 
provide a classroom atmosphere in 
which such gains are possible. In that 
classroom the mental health of the 
teacher is an important consideration. 

The teacher whose _ earnestness 
matches that of the children who wrote 
these letters will make an effort to 
maintain physical vitality; will cultivate 
friendships inside and outside the teach- 
ing profession; will strive to avoid 
needless frustration and irritation; will 
try to obtain highly satisfying experi- 
ences through creative expression; will 
participate in the social life of the 
community; and will take an active part 
in various professional organizations. 

One highly personal and especially 
difficult obstacle often blocks a teach- 
er’s effort to become a well-integrated 
personality, With all adults, personal 
adjustment depends largely upon the 
extent to which they can free them- 
selves from persistent infantile reactions 
and emotions. Far too many teachers 


hold an ideal of self that denies them 


ee 


Such a personality tends to alienate . 
children and young people. The teacher © 
shoukl, therefore, seek to reshape ideals 
of self in accord with the requirements 
of a healthy life, asking, “What kind of 
personality do I represent in my rela- 
tions with children or youth? And what 
kind of personality do I wish to become 
in order to be of maximum help as a 
teacher and friend?” 

The classroom children love is one 
permeated by a spirit of friendliness, 
sympathetic concern, and genuine af- 
fection. Tasks assigned are challenging, 
and a sense of belonging to a group 
provides each pupil with the needed 
stimulus to learning. It is the privilege 
of school administrators to plan a 
changing, evolving curriculum through 
which children may express, enrich, 
and develop their varied interests in 
terms of their unique needs. That a 
new generation of happy, successful 
people might be developed by such an 
effort is suggested in the responses of 
the boys and girls who wrote about 
The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most. 


News and 


Religious Book Week. The 5th annual 
Religious Book Week, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, will be observed nationally May 
4-11. It is held in May to mark the date 
when the Nazis threw to the flames 
those books which, either because of 
authorship or content, were repugnant — 
to their philosophy. The project is de- 
signed to stimulate laymen to read 
books of spiritua] value. The Religious 
Book List, a 36-page pamphlet, listing 
books for adults and children in four 
sections — Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Goodwill — is now available. Sin- 
gle copies may be secured without cost 
by writing to the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

National and Family Income. The 
Bureau of Educational Services, 401 
Broadway, New York 13, announces a 
new program dealing with the “Evolu- 
tion of Our National and Family In- 
come.” The program is designed as a 
service to social studies teachers in con- 
nection with the study of économie 
geography, American history, and eco- 
nomics. Two chapters are now avail- 
able: “Contribution of Agriculture to 
Our National and Family Income” and 
“Contribution of Petroleum to Indus- 
try, Farm, and Home.” Teachers may — 
secure these teaching aids on request. 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to 


Information Please Almanac 1947, edit- 
ed by John Kieran. Doubleday, 1947. 
1014 pp. $2. 


The humanization of almanacs has 
taken a giant step forward with the pub- 
lication of Information Please. A basic 
reference book, suitable for secondary 
school students and adults, its contribu- 
tors include Elmer Davis, George Field- 
ing Eliot, Deems Taylor, Christopher 
Morley, William L. Laurence, Grant- 
land Rice, Arthur M. Schlesinger, and 
A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

The review of 1946 includes not only 
the news highlights, but articles by spe- 
cialists in the various fields, such as 
sports, drama, and radio. There is a 
great variety of materials which will 
serve authors, teachers, newspapermen, 
economists, lecturers, business men, or 
just plain readers of the daily news- 
papers. A special effort has been made 
to present facts entertajningly and with 
clarity. Statistical tables, for example, 
are interwoven with narrative text, 
charts, and maps. The print is readable, 
the organization logical, and the index 
exhaustive. Although the book is double 
the price of the World Almanac, it 
promises to take its place in the homes 
of people who cannot afford a large 
reference library. It is so well written 
that you will be tempted to browse in 
it for hours at a time. 


James Harvey Robinson — Teacher of 
History, by Luther V. Hendricks; 
Kings Crown Press, 1946. 120 pp., $2. 


Pupils in social studies classrooms 
should be grateful to James Harvey Rob- 
inson (1863-1936). At the turn of the 
century, he led a movement to reduce 
emphasis on poiitical, diplomatic and 
military history. He successfully urged a 
“new history” in which greater atten- 
tion was to be given the social, cultural, 
and economic activities of man. Knowl- 
edge was to be selected, organized, and 
applied in the interest of social better- 
ment. Other social sciences, such as psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology 
were to be drawn upon for this purpose. 
Active in professional associations, Rob- 
inson carried over his ideas from the 
forum to the textbook field where two 
of his high school texts sold over a 
million copies each. 

Mr. Hendricks has confined this 
slender but heavily annotated mono- 
graph to the part played by the Col- 
umbia professor in “bringing about the 


Teachers 


twentieth century shift in the aims, 
content, and organization of the history 
offered in the colleges and secondary 
schools.” He has interviewed contem- 
poraries of Dr. Robinson who were in- 
timately associated with him in his 
projects. He has exhausted printed 
source material and available letters, the 
bulk of which he lists in a bibliography. 
Like the subject of his study, Hendricks 
believes that dull history is not likely 
to be read. Accordingly, he has so or- 
ganized and written this critical study 
of a master of social science that it can 
be read with profit by teachers. 


Strengthening the Congress. A Progress 
Report, by Robert Heller. National 
Planning Association, 800 21st St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1946. 18 
pp., 25c. 


NPA in an independent, non-political, 
non-profit organization, established in 
1934. Its reports are approved by a 
board of trustees which includes such 
leaders of business, labor, and agricul- 
ture as Beardsley Ruml, Clinton S. 
Golden, and Donald R. Murphy. The 
present report gives the recommenda- 
tions of the Association for Moderniz- 
ing Congress. Its author, a Cleveland 
industrial engineer, has been working 
on the problem since 1944. Although 
passage of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 has helped to advance 
Congress from the “horse and buggy” 
days of procedure, there is still much 
to be done. Specifically, the NPA urges 
the establishment of majority and mi- 
nority policy committees, additional 
help for members, elimination of Sen- 
ate filibustering, periods for questioning 
executive department heads, elimination 
of seniority rule for committee chair- 
manships, a further increase in salary, 
better retirement provisions, etc. 

The pamphlet is expertly organized 
with charts which make the analysis 
easy to grasp. It is a “must” for citizens 
who wish to help streamline Congress 
in the interest of better democratic gov- 
ernment. 


Vocational Guidance Manuals, pub- 
lished by Vocational Guidance Man- 
uals, Inc., 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, 
N. Y., 1946-47. About 75 pp. each, 
$1. 

Three soft-covered books designed 
to help veterans and secondary school 
students in choosing a vocation are Op- 
portunities in Finance, by Sam Shulsky; 


Opportunities in Travel, by Don Shor 
and Opportunities in Market Resear 
by John H. Platten, Jr. The authors hat 
had practical experience in the fie 
and the books discuss aspects both ff 
vorable and unfavorable, educational 
quirements, how to get started, salari¢ 
advancement, and related fields. In 
dition, the books are supplemented 5 
bibliographies, glossaries, lists of 
proved schools, trade papers, 
sources, and other sources. 


Other titles in the expanding serie 


include books on opportunities in fag 
ion, interior decoration, export, actin 
public relations, journalism, radio, 
lance writing, and architecture. 
Vocational guidance counselors 4 
courses built around careers in indi 


try will want to make full use of tha 


clearly written and well-rounded tes 
The many subheads and index mak 
quick reference practicable. Their va 
ue to secondary schools would hay 
been enhanced if pictures, cartoons, al 
charts were included. 


How to Develop, Print and Enlarge Pi 
tures, by Samuel Epstein and 
liam De Armand. Franklin Wat 
Inc., 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. § 
1947. 95 pp., $1.25. 
If you are tired of being just a p 

ture-taker who clieks the shutter ai 

then leaves the rest of the work ( 

most of the fun) for someone else, t 

is the book for you. The directions 

simple and all of them are illustrat 
with 210 photographs of everythii 
from a negative to an enlarger. 





Pan American Day Mate 


“Cooperation — Keynote of the Amé 
icas” is the slogan from Pan Ameri@ 
Day and Pan American Week which 
gins this year on April 14. In an effa 
to increase understanding among 
nations of the Americas, the Pan Am@ 
ican Union has made available the f 
lowing teaching materials: The I 
American System, a popular presemil 
tion of the story of the internatio 
organization of the 21 American Rep 
lics, 36 pages, illustrated, 25c. Com 
ful Poster, by a contemporary Cu 
artist, i9 x 28 inches. It bears the 19 
slogan. A limited number is availal 
for bulletin boards. Manual for Stud@ 
and Teachers, free. It contains a 
play, folk dances, geography quiz, 
Selected List of Latin American 34 
Books and References for Guidance} 
Planning Fiestas. Program Suggest 
which contain ideas used success 
Pan American Day programs; free. 
fee in the Americas. A series of 
trated studies for elementary and 
school students, free. (Pan Ameé 
Union, Office of the Counselor, ¥ 
ington 6, D. C.) 4 
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Information Please Almanac 1947, edit- 
ed by John Kieran, Doubleday, 1947. 
1014 pp. $2. 


The humanization of almanacs has 
taken a giant step forward with the pub- 
lication of Information Please. A basic 
reference book, suitable for secondary 
school students and adults, its contribu- 
tors include Elmer Davis, George Field- 
ing Eliot, Deems Taylor, Christopher 
Morley, William L. Laurence, Grant- 
land Rice, Arthur M. Schlesinger, and 
A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

The review of 1946 includes not only 
the news highlights, but articles by spe- 
cialists in the various fields, such as 
sports, drama, and radio. There is a 
great variety of materials which will 
serve authors, teachers, newspapermen, 
economists, lecturers, business men, or 
just plain readers of the daily news- 
papers. A special effort has been made 
to present facts entertajningly and with 
clarity. Statistical tables, for example, 
are interwoven with narrative text, 
charts, and maps. The print is readable, 
the organization logical, and the index 
exhaustive. Although the book is double 
the price of the World Almanac, it 
promises to take its place in the homes 
of people who cannot afford a large 
reference library. It is so well written 
that you will be tempted to browse in 
it for hours at a time. 


twentieth century shift in the aims, 
content, and organization of the history 
offered in the colleges and secondary 
schools.” He has interviewed contem- 
poraries of Dr. Robinson who were in- 
timately associated with him in his 
projects. He has exhausted printed 
source material and available letters, the 
bulk of which he lists in a bibliography. 
Like the subject of his study, Hendricks 
believes that dull history is not likely 
to be read. Accordingly, he has so or- 
ganized and written this critical study 
of a master of social science that it can 
be read with profit by teachers. 


Strengthening the Congress. A Progress 
Report, by Robert Heller. National 
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N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1946. 18 
pp., 25c. 
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non-profit organization, established in 
1934. Its reports are approved by a 
board of trustees which includes such 
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